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THE WAR IN THE FAR EAST.—V. 


BY O. 


THE FALL OF THE MIGHTY. 


Tsinetav, September. 


THE flag-lieutenant leaned 
wearily on the rail. It would 
have been difficult to have ade- 
quately analysed his thoughts. 
They were conjured up by the 
weariness of life which possessed 
his body, and the fierce despair 
and utter humiliation which 
had crushed his soul. The rim 
of the beam from the search- 
light on Golden Hill, as it was 
lighting the water-way for the 
passage of the last of the 
battleships, flooded the super- 
structure of the flagship as she 
rode at anchor. Yet it was 
more than the intensity of the 
unnatural light that blanched 
the faces of the little group of 
officers on the bridge. It was 
not fear,—Russians are not 
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cowards: besides, the officers of 
the Russian Pacific Squadron 
were past fear. It was the 
utter hopelessness which know- 
ledge of physical incompetency 
breeds in the vicinity of death. 
The crestfallen consciousness 
of impotency that might be 
seen in the face of an inex- 
pert motorist if the chauffeur 
suddenly had fainted; but not 
what one would have antici- 
pated in the faces of men to 
whom a great nation still 
looked for the successful shap- 
ing of its destinies. 

It was a weird scene. Three 
great white beams of light 
pierced a background that was 
otherwise impenetrable in its 
inky blackness. They focussed 
their concentration upon one 
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point, and illuminated with daz- 
zling contrasts the gaunt hull 
and heavy tops of the battle- 
ship in their every detail, as 
with laborious toil it was towed 
between the artificial sags,— 
legacies of Japanese efforts to 
obstruct the fairway. In front 
of it three launches were drag- 
ging a mine-trawl. The busy 
panting of the tugs and the 
swirl of the water beneath the 
trawl - hawse were the only 
sounds in the vicinity. But 
other sounds punctuated the 
stillness of the night,— there 
was ever present the dull re- 
verberation of the Japanese 
shells from the investing lines, 
as they burst with maddening 
monotony on the hill-crests of 
the outer defences. Just for a 
moment the rim of the beam 
had rested on the flagship, then 
its focus was readjusted, and all 
was darkness, except where the 
moving vessel glided past, con- 
juring up the vision of some 
spectre vessel in a grim stage 
setting. It glided past until it 
was two cables’ length distant 
from the flagship. Then three 
or four short sharp orders in 
a deep voice. One tug at least 
seemed to redouble its panting, 
and then the jarring rattle of 
metal links told that the war- 
ship was anchoring. Almost 
immediately a light was shown 
from a casemate on the lee-side 
of the flagship, and as if by 
magic the beams of the search- 
lights disappeared. 

The flag-captain who was 
standing by the Admiral called 
the flag-lieutenant by name. 
Only the first half of the 
difficulties were over. The 
lesser had been accomplished, 
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but the greater was to come, 
The flag-lieutenant took his 
orders, and moved lethargically 
down the ladder. A launch 
was piped to the gangway, and 
in two minutes he was on his 
way to give directions to the 
trawlers. They would now be 
required to cover the advance 
of the squadron as it felt its 
way to the open sea. What 
were the risks of the home 
waters in comparison to the 
open sea! Presently the flash- 
lights burst up again. Now 
the reflectors threw the falter- 
ing beams well out to sea. It 
was essential that the adven- 
turous squadron might lie un- 
seen in the shadow of com- 
plementary darkness. The 
lights now traversed as in 
normal circumstances, lest the 
reconnoitring torpedo craft 
from the blockading squadron 
should become suspicious. As 
soon as the trawlers were in 
position, the flagship showed 
a stern light, and the sound 
of her winches conveyed to 
the squadron the order for 
the momentous movement. 


Daylight, and a thick haze. 
Thank Providence for the haze. 
Might it hold until they made 
the Shantung promontory! The 
flag-lieutenant was still lean- 
ing over the bridge-rail. Now 
you could see his features 
clearly. The estimate formed 
in the fierce beam of the search- 
light had not been unjust. He 
was a tall spare youth, fined 
down now below his normal 
standard by the distressing ten- 
sion of adverse war. His aris- 
tocratic features were drawn 
and pinched. His auburn 
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beard was touzled and un- 
kempt in its niggard growth; 
great dark rings encircled his 
blue eyes. His uniform was in 
keeping with his features. His 
duck trousers suggested rather 
the engineer on watch than 
the staff officer on the bridge. 
Yet in his state he was in 
keeping with the crew lying 
wearily at their stations. Few 
were sleeping. The Pacific 
Squadron, from Admiral to 
coal-trimmer, was in no mood 
for sleep that morning. Thank 
Providence only for the mist! 
The squadron crept on — the 
battleships in line ahead, the 
cruisers following in similar 
formation. The sea was 
smooth: it usually is so when 
the land mists lie. Presently 
a torpedo-boat appeared ahead. 
It was steaming at its utmost 
speed, as the great wave 
breaking over its whale-back 
showed. A desperate Jap? 
No; only a report from the 
scouting line ahead. The flags 
were fluttering from the tiny 
mast. The mist rendered the 
bunting indistinct. But in a 
minute she was abreast, and 
the megaphone told the story: 
“A division of Japanese tor- 
pedo - boats, an exchange of 
shots, and the escape of the 
hostile boats”’ ! 

The Admiral bit his lip. It 
was not unexpected, but he 
had hoped that the mist might 
have shielded him longer. The 
gamble was over now: he must 
turn back immediately, or 
stand on to fight. The torpedo 


lieutenant was at his elbow, 
with a long thin strip of paper 
in his hand. He had come 
from the wireless chamber, and 
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the paper was what the machine 
had recorded. It was a jumble 
of dots and dashes. But it was 
Japanese. It did not matter 
that it was in cipher; the 
Admiral could read the history 
the tape related as clearly as if 
it had been in his own language. 
It meant that the Japanese 
patrol - boats had made his 
movement out. That they had 
raced to the guardship with 
the news, and that the guard- 
ship was now transmitting it, 
as fast as the wireless spark 
could make it, to the Japanese 
fleet lying under steam in the 
Elliott Group. It meant that 
the Russian fleet must turn 
back now, or stand on to fight. 
The Admiral looked over the 
head of the torpedo lieutenant 
and gazed out to sea. The 
mist was disappearing. A 
south-westerly breeze was roll- 
ing it up into the Manchurian 
coast. The Admiral bit his lip, 
but no sign on his wan pale 
face gave evidence of the 
struggle that was throbbing 
in his mind. He turned and 
looked down the line of battle- 
ships he commanded. One, 
two, three, four, five! His 
decision was made in that 
moment. He would stand on: 
steer for the Korean Straits 
if he could; fight if he must! 


The mist had lifted, and the 
sun shone brightly overhead. 
The swell just moved to the 
temper of the breeze, and the 
yellow sea for once was blue. 
The Russian flagship stood on 
her course. She was stately, 
though weather - stained; but 
in her stripped decks and 
towering superstructure she 
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showed nothing of the battle 
scars which distinguished the 
lean-hulled cruiser flagship now 
abreast on the starboard beam. 
The flagship was fresh from 
the dockyard, while the cruisers 
had borne the brunt of six 
months’ war. The Admiral 
was manceuvring a fleet for 
the first time in his life. How 
soon would he be manceuvring 
it in the presence of the enemy ! 
The answer came almost at 
once. The navigating officer 
reported Encounter Rock on 
the port beam; at the same 
moment the officer in the fore- 
top shouted down that he could 
make out a heavy cloud of 
smoke rising above the silver 
belt of mist which still clung 
to the north-eastern horizon. 
It might or it might not be 
the torpedo craft, who since 
daylight had been as tenacious 
to the movements of the squad- 
ron as pilot-fish. Every glass 
was turned in the direction 
indicated —every glass with 
the exception of the Admiral’s : 
he stood against the rail with 
his hands clasping the metal 
bar behind him. Only the 
yeoman of the signals, with 
the slack of the halliards 
across his palm, could see 
that the long pale fingers 
were convulsively closing and 
opening their hold. To the 
rest of the little group on the 
bridge the Admiral’s pale im- 
passive features conveyed no 
inkling of the fearful anxiety 
that was battling in his mind. 
The great engines ground on 
below, making their sixteen 
knots, and each _ revolution 
seemed to smite the Admiral 
as he awaited the verdict of 
the watchers. The mystery of 
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the smoke was not long in 
discovering itself. The breeze 
was still chasing the mist 
northwards, and the masts 
and tops of Togo’s battle 
squadron separated quickly 
from the silver fog. Six ves- 
sels steaming line ahead were 
responsible for the suspicious 
smoke; and then the flag- 
captain reported deliberately, 
“There is another squadron 
north-west of them, steering 
@ course nearer to us.” Was 
it a spasm in the engines, or 
was it a shudder that seemed 
to strike every man on the 
bridge, and almost simultane- 
ously communicate itself to 
figures in dirty duck on the 
decks belows? What made so 
many ashen faces turn towards 
the bridge? 

“ Six — no, 
five!” 

“Perhaps it is the British 
from Wei-hai-wei—the sil- 
houette of their ships is very 
similar,” was laconically sug- 
gested by the flag-lieutenant, 
with the faintest suspicion of 
optimism in his voice. 

‘“‘ Japanese battleships!” A 
monotonous voice from the top 
killed this last hope. 

“ Mikasa, Shikishima, Yashima, 
and Nisshin in line ahead!” 
droned the fiag-captain as 
the Japanese squadron became 
“hull up,” showing the white 
“bones” in front of each. 
To fight was now imperative. 
In a moment the bridge re- 
sounded with the stiident voice 
of the Admiral. The lethargy 
vanished, the flag - lieutenant 
dropped down the ladder, and 
the decks thrilled with the 
bugle note. Even before the 
signal flags had left the yeo- 
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man’s hand, the squadron had 
passed the bugle-call along. To 
fight was now imperative— 
why, imperative! it had already 
begun; the rattle of the Novick’s 
quickfirers rolled across the 
summer sea ; she was engaging 
the more enterprising of Togo’s 
scouts. Back the little boats 
steamed to shelter under the 
lee of the battle squadron. 

The Russians would fight— 
the battle flags were bent ! 


The great ship quivered— 
then quivered again. For a 
moment the flag - lieutenant 
thought that a torpedo had 
struck her. His nervous system 
remembered that first torpedo 
under Golden Hill. It was 
only the twelve-inch guns. 
But they made the conning- 
tower rock. The Japanese had 
manceuvred, and were now 
standing in on the starboard 
beam. The Russian Admiral 
changed his course. Great pro- 
jectiles were ricochetting over- 
head and raising geysers of 
salt spray all round them. But 
for the present the flagship 
could answer shot for shot, and 
one of the hostile battleships— 
the Yashima it looked like—had 
drawn out of the fighting line. 

The Admiral clenched the 
hand-rail. His face was still 
pale, but the fighting-light was 
in his eyes. For a moment his 
gaze turned from the Mikasa, 
with her black hull flashing 
lurid yellow up and down its 
lean length. The mist was 
up again in the south-west. 

“Make the fleet signal, 
‘Close up—follow me.’” Then 
he turned to the officer at the 
navigating tube, “ For the pro- 
montory.” 
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At the same moment there 
was a deafening report, and 
the vessel swung so that every 
one in the conning-tower was 
thrown against the walls. 

“What was that—mined?” 

The dread of mine and tor- 
pedo by this time was firmly 
ingrained in every Russian 
sailor, and as the flag-lieuten- 
ant sprang down the ladder 
the horrible nightmare of the 
Petropavlovsk leaped up before 
his mental vision. It was 
nothing. A deck officer, who 
seemed as unconcerned as if 
he were at manceuvres, came 
hurrying forward. He re- 
ported that a large shell had 
hit the after 12-inch turret, 
glanced, and in_ bursting 
wrecked the top above. 

“ Awful! Poor fellows’ flesh 
came down with the splinters on 
deck like flowers in a carnival!” 
The cold-blooded simile passed 
in the heat of the surround- 
ings. Then the vessel staggered 
from two terrific blows forward. 
The flag-lieutenant stumbled 
ahead, drawing his hands mech- 
anically to his ears, while the 
torn fragments of iron and 
splinter soughed past him. 
Biting, stinging smoke blinded 
him, while the force of the con- 
cussion flattened him against a 
ventilator. The first sight he 
saw was the mangled frame of 
his comrade. The top of the 
poor wretch’s head was gone, 
a half-burned cigarette was 
still between the clenched teeth. 
He threw his glance upwards 
—the forward smoke-stack was 
rent from top to bottom, and 
the flame and smoke were lick- 
ing round its base. The 12-inch 
guns in the forward battery 
solemnly fired, and the ear- 
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splitting crack of the discharge 
brought the youth to his senses. 
He made for the ladder. Great 
God! the conning-tower and 
forward bridge was but torn, 
smoking, and twisted wreck. 
A man jumped to the deck. 
His face was as black as an 
Ethiopian’s, his uniform and 
beard torn and discoloured to a 
filthy yellow, his left arm, 
severed at the biceps, was dang- 
ling by a sinew. 

*‘ All are killed, the Admiral, 
all!” the figure gasped, as it 
reeled and sank fainting to the 
deck. 

Then the port guns fired. 
The flag-lieutenant realised that 
the ship was not steering—she 
was veering round. He dashed 
to the after bridge, past the 
quickfirer crews lying pros- 
trate, amid the wreckage and 
the corpses. He found the 
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commander superintending the 
shipping of the after steering- 
gear, and reported the paralys- 
ing intelligence. The com- 
mander looked at him blankly 
a moment. He was bleeding 
from a skin wound in the neck, 
and such of his uniform not 
stained yellow was scarlet with 
blood. 

“ Good !” he ejaculated; “she 
is steering again. Full steam 
ahead. Make a fleet signal. 
Make the signal, ‘The Admiral 
transfers the command.’” 


Thank Providence for that 
mist. The flagship at sixteen 
knots came into the bright bay 
that faces the Ostend of the Far 
East. For the last time during 
the war the 12-pounder crews 
were mustered. What a relief. 
Mustered in peace to salute the 
German flag. 


CHAMPIONS. 


The moment of deadlock had 
arrived. The Russian counter- 
attack, desperate though it had 
been, had failed to get home; 
but the Japanese infantry, im- 
movable itself, was unable to 
turn the mass of Russians from 
behind the fold in the ground 
which they had reached. Barely 
three hundred paces separated 
the muzzles of these opposing 
lines of blackened rifles. But 
that narrow green strip was 
impassable to both. To show 
upon it was to court almost 
certain death. Already the 
turf was littered with fallen 
men, and scarred and seared 
with the violence of plunging 
shell. But the artillery fire 
from both sides had now ceased, 





since from the gun positions it 
was impossible to discriminate 
between friend and foe. 
Lieutenant Tokugawa, of the 
—st Regiment of Imperial 
Japanese Infantry, lay amongst 
his men, with his eyes fixed 
upon a slight mound midway 
between the firing lines. The 
five stones which served him 
as a head-cover gave him a 
scant loop-hole. The little 
mound attracted him. It was 
little more than a fairy ring— 
perhaps it was some Manchu’s 
grave; but it fascinated Toku- 
gawa, and he made a mental 
measure of its distance. He 
was calculating if it should 
be the limit of the next rush 
when it was ordered. Toku- 
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gawa was a little man. But 
though his stature was small 
in the matter of cubits, his 
back was that of an athlete. 
He had the reputation of being 
the bravest and strongest man 
in the regiment, where all were 
brave and strong. 

That mound—innocent little 
heap of emerald green — was 
exercising its fascination upon 
another soldier. Two of the 
most sanguinary rushes made 
before the Russian counter- 
stroke finally failed had been 
led by a tall fair subaltern and 
a long-haired priest. Twice 
had these two placed them- 
selves in front of a group of 
desperate men and striven to 
win their way to the Japanese 
bayonets, and twice had rifle 
fire obliterated the attempt, 
leaving but a handful to regain 
the shelter of thedip. But the 
fair subaltern’s eye had caught 
the mound. It marked the 
possible place for a pause, and, 
setting his teeth, he marshalled 
his shattered sections for a last 
despairing effort. The after- 
noon sun caught the glint 
of the tapering bayonets as 
the obedient moujiks rose to 
their feet. A clatter of rifles 
brought into position passed 
down the Japanese firing-line 
as the watchful little eyes 
accepted the warning. Up 
rose the youthful subaltern and 
priest, with perhaps twenty 
men behind them. One wither- 
ing volley, and the attempt had 
failed almost before it had 
begun. The subaltern, the 
priest, and four others alone 
stood, and came racing for the 
mound. Other rifles spoke. 
One by one the men staggered 
and collapsed. Now only the 
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priest and officer remain. A 
few more steps and the scant 
haven will be reached. The 
priest, with his lank locks wav- 
ing in the air, his crucifix aloft, 
sinks to earth as his legs be- 
come nerveless beneath him. 
Yet, though he is fast becom- 
ing spent, he holds the emblem 
above him. But the youth! 
Tokugawa can now see his fair 
yet frm-set features, can almost 
feel the flash from his blue 
eyes. The mud-spirts of strik- 
ing bullets seem to entangle 
him; yet on he still comes. 
His life is surely charmed by 
that crucifix still held aloft 
with faltering strength in that 
taloned hand. A moment more 
and he is down behind the 
cover! The mound top is 
scarred and rent with striking 
nickel. The crucifix is shat- 
tered with the hand that held 
it, as the priest collapses to a 
dozen wounds. A sleet of bul- 
lets sweeps the narrow margin, 
and then all is still again. 

A fierce light burns in Toku- 
gawa’s eyes. He is unwinding 
the thong from his two-handed 
sword,—the sword which his 
father wielded in the Rebellion 
—which his forebears in the 
direct line had wielded in a 
thousand fights for half as 
many years. His resolution 
once taken, nothing could shake 
it. The fascination of the 
mound was now changed to 
magnetism. He is on his feet 
—the true steel is bare in his 
hands, and he is racing for the 
mound. A shout goes up, a 
cheer in which both sides join. 
The tall fair subaltern has 
jumped to his feet. The best 
blade in Tsarskoe Selo is 
bare in his hand—he has 
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accepted the challenge, and 
he stands with head erect at 
the base of the mound awaiting 
the onrush of his diminutive 
adversary. As if by instinct 
the battle in the vicinity ac- 
cepts the trial by champion, 
and both sides rest on their 
arms, even expose themselves 


freely by rising to _ their 
knees. 

The moment is supreme. 
The bright sunlight: the 


green, with its groups of fallen 
men, the lesser wounded raising 
themselves painfully to watch 
the coming issue: the war- 
bedraggled spectators shoot- 
ing up as it were from the 
ground: the two main figures 
with a bright star of light 
on the ground behind them, 
as a sun-ray catches the shat- 
tered crucifix. Ten paces from 
the mound Tokugawa halts 
to catch his breath, for he 
has raced a hundred yards. 
The tall Russian lowers his 
guard, and bows slightly. He 
will take no mean advantage. 
The little Japanese is quick to 
detect the courtesy implied, 
and, not to be outdone, instinct- 
ively inclines his head. Then, 
remembering he is a soldier, he 
brings his bright blade to “the 
recover.” The Russian salutes 
likewise, and then they close 
in mortal combat. 

The Russian is the swords- 
man—Tokugawa the energetic 
and vigilant assailant. The 
blades flash high and low for a 
moment; the clash of the steel 
is audible to both fighting lines, 
in spite of the din of battle 
raging with unceasing vigour 
all around them. Then a 
murmur goes up from the on- 
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lookers, a blade has been flung 
clear of the mélée, and falls— 
falls beside the crucifix. A 
shout from the Japanese — 
Banzai! banzai! banzai! It is 
the Russian who is disarmed. 
Whether snapped, or shorn by 
the superior steel, his blade has 
gone; he stands with nothing 
but the hilt in his hand. Banzai! 
The end has come, and the 
Russian onlookers fiercely grip 
their pieces. The subaltern 
springs back, and then hurling 
the remnant of his faithless 
weapon at his adversary’s face, 
he closes upon him with his 
naked hands. The missile 
misses, and Tokugawa, with the 
agility of a squirrel, leaps side- 
ways—the two-handed sword 
of his fathers is raised to strike 
—the end has come, and the 
rifles quiver in the Russians’ 
hands. But no—the blow 
never falls: with a side-sweep, 
which was the stoutest and 
noblest stroke that ever swords- 
man had struck, Tokugawa 
flings the weapon from him— 
twenty yards away it falls—and 
then man to man with naked 
hands the champions close. 
Fair-haired giant and swarthy 
pigmy. It is all over in a 
few seconds. By some occult 
leverage—some subtle science, 
in which mind triumphs over 
muscle—Tokugawa flings his 
great opponent to the ground, 
and kneels upon his chest. 
Again the cheer rings out. The 
Russians even join issue, for the 
magnanimity of the sword has 
not escaped them. 

Tokugawa jumps clear, and, 
extending his hand, helps the 
Russian to his feet. For a 
moment the two men stand 
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with hands clasped, looking into 
each other’s eyes. Though they 
cannot speak each others’ 
tongue, yet they read there 
that which no known language 
can express. The Russian 
stoops and picks something 
from the ground. It is the 
shattered crucifix: he places it 
in his late opponent’s hand. 
Tokugawa tugs at the little 
chain at his breast. The link 
gives, and he passes to the 
Russian officer his seal and 
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signet. Again the two men 
grasp hands, and then they 
salute and turn. The cheer 
rises afresh as they stride back 
to their respective lines. No 
finger touches trigger until 
both, after a farewell wave, are 
back to cover again. A mo- 
ment’s pause. The Japanese 
reinforcements have arrived. 
A heavy fire, a shout, and then 
the mass of Japanese advance 
and drive the Russians from 


the field. 


THE OUTPOST, 


If you turn up a North China 
sailing directory you will find 
that the west coast of Korea 
is recommended to mariners 
with a note of warning. It 
is an iron-bound seaboard, and 
the northern portion of it, 
which hitherto has remained 
uncharted in the Admir- 
alty records, for three months 
in winter is ice-bound. In 
reality the coast from Yong- 
ampo to Fusan is fringed with 
a succession of rugged cliff- 
bound islets. Hundreds of 
pinnacled rocks and masses of 
cliff, apparently of no value to 
living creatures other than sea- 
birds. In winter a bleak, dreary, 
dangerous coast-line indeed. 
In summer, when the Yellow 
Sea is tranquil, the islands are 
of no import from their very 
barrenness and inaccessibility. 
The reader will speculate unto 
himself what history, except of 
shipwreck, can be fathered upon 
@ region so isolated and un- 
interesting. Of shipwreck, as 
it is brought to mind by a rock- 
bound coast, we have no con- 





cern ; but some of these inacces- 
sible and unheard-of rocks for 
a brief period in the early 
months of this year were the 
means by which the great pal- 
pitating world heard the legends 
of sea disasters more ghastly 
than simple shipwrecks. 

Two men sat crouching over 
a charcoal fire in the worst 
apology for a hut that imagin- 
ation could conceive. Half 
cave, a quarter tent, and the 
remainder sods and board, it 
furnished the poorest shelter 
from the semi- blizzard that 
was raging outside. The men 
seemed half perished with cold, 
in spite of the goatskin coats 
in which they were clad. They 
cowered over the brass pot that 
held their fire, and raked the 
embers together to increase the 
miserable heat. And well they 
might cower, for the whole ram- 
shackle erection swayed and 
rattled with the wind, while the 
driven sleet, bitter and search- 
ing, made its way through the 
many crevices in roof and wall. 


Outside a very tumult raged,— 
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the wind howled and shrieked 
all round the dwelling, the 
ceaseless thunder of breaking 
waves showed that these two 
miserables were living on the 
brink of some sea-washed cliff, 
while the brief intervals and 
lulls in the grinding storm 
were filled with the plaintive 
moan of wind-vibrating wires 
and stays. A glance round 
the hovel, and a_ stranger 
would have been stupefied. The 
light was good and bright— 
well it might be, for it was 
electric. Electricity in such a 
dwelling! And look on the 
shelves against the wall. In- 
struments —instruments the 
most modern and delicate that 
science could manufacture. 

A bell rang,—electric too,— 
and presently a wheel began to 
click, slowly but deliberately. 
If you had closed your eyes 
you could have imagined that 
you were in your club listening 
to the mechanism that gives you 
the latest quotation from the 
Bourse. Slowly the instrument 
ticked. Both men listened, nod- 
ding out the dots and dashes as 
they read them. Then one of 
them jumped to his feet. 

“That is it—that is our own 
—not the confounded Russian.” 

His companion rose and 
joined him, and together they 
pored over the long strip of 
paper as the symbols were 
ticked off on it at the rate of 
ten to fifteen words a minute. 
All the men could tell was 
that it was their own cipher. 
Above that they had no know- 
ledge, beyond the fact that as 
soon as they received the final 
group the message was to be 
transmitted farther. For half 
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an hour the machine ticked 
on monotonously, and then 
the message ended. One of 
the men pulled an old oil- 
papered umbrella out of the 
corner, opened the creaking 
door, and dived into the bliz- 
zard without. He was re- 
sponsible for the gas- engine. 
His comrade filled a long- 
stemmed pipe with a bow] just 
a quarter the size of a girl’s 
thimble. He picked up a glow- 
ing coal with the primitive fire- 
tongs. In three whiffs his 
smoke was done, and then, 
turning to the shelf again, he 
switched on the current and 
touched the key. With a 
smack like a bullet flattening 
against a wall the great spark 
cracked out, filling the room 
with a white-blue glare. And, 
long and short, short and long, 
in the midst of its spluttering 
noise the message went. Over 
sixty miles across that stormy 
sea had it come. It was now 
going seventy miles through 
space to the receiving-station 
at Togo’s rendezvous. In two 
hours the Admiralty in Tokio 
would know how two destroyers 
had steamed into the roadstead 
at Port Arthur and disabled 
another Russian battleship. 
And when this story was 
given to the public, the two 
human instruments who had 
made its amazing passage 
possible, in all ignorance of 
the news itself, would prob- 
ably be sitting over their 
charcoal fire perched on the 
spur of the far-off Korean 
rock, talking of their beautiful 
Japan, and comparing it with 
the paucity of their time-being 
surroundings. 
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RICHARD HARTLEY, PROSPECTOR. 


BY DOUGLAS BLACKBURN. 


CHAPTER III.—IN TOWN. 


For the first time since he 
had been compelled to share 
the dingy bedroom at the Im- 
perial International Hotel, 
Wilmot entered it without 
feeling that spasm of depression 
and repugnance that always 
came on the waft of stuffy 
uncleanly air that followed on 
the opening of the door. 

As he removed his clothes, 
and made preparations for the 
sluice down that was the 
nearest approach to a tubbing 
the wretched place afforded, he 
regarded their increasing shab- 
biness with genuine amusement. 
He felt something of the pride 
of external disreputability that 
induces some millionaires to 
affect seedy raiment. Very 
shortly he would be in a posi- 
tion to gratify any whim in 
matters sartorial, and he could 
well afford to despise the snob- 
bery that gauged a man by the 
blatant advertisement of ex- 
pensive tailorware. It was a 
new and novel experience, for 
up till that day he had been 
compelled to make concession 
to vulgar prejudice in this 
respect, and had often felt him- 
self secretly envying, and even 
respecting, the young lions of 
Judah who seemed to enjoy the 
monopoly of well-cut clothes in 
Johannesburg. But a new day 
had dawned ; he was discarding 
the old for the new, and, with 
his old clothes, he felt that he 


was casting away that sick 
heartache, the anxious thought 
for the morrow, that during the 
past month or two had robbed 
life of its zest, and almost con- 
vinced him, as it often does the 
young and inexperienced, that 
the only true philosophy of life 
is that of the pessimist. To- 
day he laughed at his past 
folly as he dressed himself care- 
fully, resolved to lunch at the 
Grand Hotel, if only to place 
himself once more in touch with 
the prosperous crowd with 
whom he had ruffled it in the 
days of his exuberant greenness 
six months before. 

The excellent meal put him 
in a sympathetic humour with 
all the world, and within a few 
hours he had assimilated the 
spirit of happy-go-lucky optim- 
ism that was in the rarefied 
atmosphere of the Rand. 

And was there not ample 
justification for the faith in 
luck that was the creed of 
every adventurer who waited 
on it? Again and again during 
his short experience had he not 
seen the shabby cadger for a 
cheap drink suddenly discard- 
ing beer for champagne on the 
strength of a lucky stroke? 
The record of almost every 
magnate of the day was a con- 
firmation of the pleasant theory 
that to every man upon the 
Reef luck cometh soon or late. 
This faith it was that alone 
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enabled the unfortunate, and 
often incapable, ne’er-do-well to 
sleep soundly while his land- 
lord, with overdue board bill, 
rapped angrily at the door, 
and thickened his skin when 
the barman brutally refused to 
give credit for “just one more 
round.” Whence or how the 
good thing was to come these 
waiters on the tide in the 
affairs of men had but the 
shadowiest notion. It depressed 
or discouraged them little to 
know that they had neither 
part nor lot in the money- 
making swim ; it was sufficient 
that they were in the backwash 
of the current, into which the 
slightest change in the wind 
might sweep them, to race neck 
and neck with the foremost 
swimmers. So they waited on, 
while credit and clothes grew 
more threadbare, and looked 
on the luck of others as the 
subaltern notes the promotion 
of his senior, seeing in it a 
reminder that their turn was 
somehow brought a step nearer. 

The lunch was followed up 
by an expensive dinner from 
the best menu the town pro- 
vided. It was true, Wilmot 
thought as he paid the waiter, 
Hartley had counselled strict 
prudence and economy; but 
surely the special circumstances 
warranted the extravagance? 
It was a Rand axiom that 
a stroke of luck should be 
celebrated by extra indulgence, 
particularly after a period of 
privation. He could and would 
atone by ascetic abstention from 
luxury during the coming week, 
but for this once he must “let 
go.” And he did. The greg- 


arious instinct that asserts itself 
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in such natures as his, when 
Fortune smiles, impelled him 
to seek out and play the 
generous host to one like him- 
self, but who was still wait- 
ing on the turn of Fortune’s 
wheel. 

When Wilmot struck a bal- 
ance next morning he was a 
little bit surprised and ashamed 
to find that he had reduced 
his capital account of ning 
pounds to less than half. He 
carried out his plan of atone- 
ment next day by denying 
himself several indulgences on 
which he had set his heart, 
and quietened his conscience 
with the reflection that, after 
all, he had been spending his 
own money, for Hartley’s con- 
tribution was part of the prem- 
ium paid for admission to a 
lucrative partnership. 

Before the second day was 
over, Wilmot was _ provided 
with another confirmation of 
the comforting faith in his 
change of luck. Dale Ellis, 
the companion of his overnight 
celebration, looked him up, ex- 
cited and boisterous, flourish- 
ing a bank draft for fifty 


pounds. 
“Always stick to your 
mother, old chap. It pays. 


The governor has chucked me 
and closed the loan depart- 
ment, but the old lady couldn’t 
stand my tears. She’s man- 
aged to scrape another fifty, 
unknown to the old man, and 
I’m a millionaire again for a 
week. Let’s go out and see 
civilisation.” 

“Don’t forget that charity 
begins at home,” Wilmot sug- 
gested. 

“Oh, that fiver you lent me. 
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That’s all right. Come with 
me and melt this bit of paper.” 
They went to the bank to- 
gether, and spent the rest of 
the day in melting the aurif- 
erous product of the draft. 
Ellis repaid the borrowed five 
pounds, and Wilmot felt the 
least he could do by way of 
recognising the honesty of the 
borrower was to pay for two 
dinners, and stalls at the 
theatre. Ellis reciprocated by 
buying five pounds’ worth of 
tickets in the sweepstake on 
the forthcoming big race at 
Johannesburg, giving one to 
Wilmot ; then spent ten pounds 
in replenishing his always 
opulent wardrobe, and called 
at a photographer’s to make 
arrangements for an elaborate 
portrait of himself in riding 
costume on a polo pony. 

“Seven pounds a dozen is an 
awful price to pay for a photo- 
graph to give away,” Ellis re- 
marked, “but it’s money well 
invested ; it'll show the folks 
at home that I am apparently 
doing well. Never plead pov- 
erty to people you expect 
something from. ‘To him that 
hath, much shall be given.’ 
Wonderfully true book, the 
Bible.” 

“Except when you want to 
borrow a bit,” corrected Wil- 
mot, who was young in the 
ways of the world. 

“That’s where you make a 
‘mistake. When you want to 
borrow for absolute necessi- 
ties, put on your best clothes 
-and a half-crown cigar and ask 
for a hundred if twenty will 
-do. Nobody believes in the 
shabby man who wants a 
Sovereign; he’s disreputable and 


done for. The man who asks 
for a hundred on his P. N. is 
respectable, and retains his 
self-respect. I’m going round 
to my hotel man to swagger 
this cash and this three-guinea 
panama hat and bluff him into 
letting his account stand over. 
If he thought I had nothing, 
he’d be adamant; but the sight 
of these quids and the bottle of 
champagne I shall stand him 
will soften his heart and dust 
his eyes.” 

Wilmot did not know, neither 
did Ellis tell him, that he had 
obtained the fifty pounds by 
working on the maternal sym- 
pathy, describing himself path- 
etically as on the verge of 
homelessness and _ starvation, 
unless he could conciliate a 
stony -hearted landlord; that 
profitable employment _befit- 
ting a gentleman had been 
offered him, which he would 
have to decline unless he could 
make a presentable appearance, 
hinting that he was becoming 
positively unfit for decent 
society because of his  in- 
creasing shabbiness, a plea 
he well knew would appeal 
to the feminine instinct al- 
most as effectively as the 
picture of himself lying food- 
less and bedless in the gutter. 

Ellis was a magnificent speci- 
men of the remittance-man, a 
species that is the byword of 
every British colony he infests 
and infects. He had, however, 
contrived to escape inclusion in 
that category, adroitly conceal- 
ing his impecuniosity by con- 
summate skill in the art of 
keeping up appearances. The 
same selfish audacity that 
enabled him to bleed and 
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befool a foolishly fond and 
confiding mother carried him 
gaily through Rand society. 
Destitute of any capacity of 
marketable value, and spurn- 
ing the idea of work with the 
robust contempt of the hard- 
ened tramp, he somehow man- 
aged to keep afloat amid a 
set, financially superior, who, 
despite their shrewdness and 
keen scent for a fraud, accepted 
Ellis at his own valuation, par- 
tially convinced by the fact 
that he had not yet gone 
under. A couple of years as 
a frequenter of the fast resorts 
of the West End of London 
had qualified him for the réle 
of leader and authority in a 
certain clique in Johannesburg, 
among whom his up-to-date 
manner, his faultless dressing, 
his man-of-the-world aplomb, 
and a remarkable versatility 
in the accomplishments that 
count for ability among 
“sportsmen,” excited admira- 
tion, and made him a general 
favourite. His flamboyant 
Irish nature had the usual 
effect upon his duller asso- 
ciates, and no one knew 
better than he that the man 
who can amuse and excel in 
the trifles admired by men can 
always command a front place 
and the reputation of a “splen- 
did fellow.” He played upon 
his knowledge of human nature 
for all it was worth, and Wil- 
mot was completely under his 
spell. Although at times the 
gross selfishness and want of 
principle in the man outraged 
Wilmot’s less cauterised con- 
science, he was neither strong 
nor energetic enough to re- 
proach or resent. ‘No one 
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comes here for the benefit of 
his health,” was Ellis’s favour- 
ite quotation ; “so do all you 
can and whoever you can while 
you can.” 

The Johannesburg of that 
day presented a very limited 
range of rational amusement 
to men of the type of Wilmot 
and Ellis, and the social life 
appealed to them less. There 
was too much of the snobbery 
of the nouveau riche among the 
women, too much transference 
of the office to the drawing- 
room among the men. Except 
in the German and upper class 
Jewish community, who were 
exclusive, and to a degree 
artistic, the graces of life were 
only known in the form of an 
occasional ostentatious dinner 
or dance; outdoor amusements 
were few and far between. 
The canteen or the bars of the 
better class hotels were still the 
principal resorts of the many 
who had not the entrée to the 
club, where a heavy entrance- 
fee and a cliqueish ballot kept 
out all who had not the hall- 
mark of a big banking account, 
or the means of helping others 
to increase theirs. There was, 
therefore, little left but the 
music-halls and an occasional 
visit to the theatre, when a 
fairly good company offered 
sufficient attraction. Sport, 
so called, was the universal 
panacea for ennui, and races 
in being or in future, glove 
contests between third - rate 
bruisers, cards and _ billiards, 
were sandwiched between much 
bar-loafing and worship at the 
shrine of the Commissioner 
Street Hebe, who never before 
had occupied so exalted a 
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position in a civilised com- 
munity, nor played so import- 
ant and considerable a part 
in the affairs of men of 
action. 

Want of means rather than 
of inclination had for some 
months kept Wilmot from the 
haunts of the “sports,” and 
vanity, begotten of the con- 
sciousness of his financial con- 
dition, had caused him to 
avoid the few reputable houses 
where heretofore he had kept 
up his claim to respectability 
by joining the narrow and 
pretentious circle. The ap- 
pearance of Ellis, and the in- 
spiriting confidence in the good 
time that was dawning for 
himself, helped him to throw 
off his reserve and, as he ex- 
pressed it, compensate for past 
deprivations by ‘spreading 
himself out a bit.” But thirty 
pounds—the united capital of 
the pair—did not spread far 
in the Johannesburg of that 
halcyon period of cheap money 
and high prices. The end of 
a week of indulgence found 
him in much the same position 
as on the day he had set out 
for the West Rand, save that, 
though he owed more, he was 
able to look at the future 
with the eye of hope. He 
had resumed meals at a cheap 
restaurant, and sought to kill 
time amid surroundings calling 
for the smallest output of cash, 
and was one day planning an 
appeal to the financial reserve 
of Hartley when a note pen- 
cilled on the back of a bill of 
fare was brought to him by a 
Kafir messenger, announcing 
the presence of the subject of 
his thoughts at the Grand 
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National Hotel. Thither 
Wilmot promptly travelled, 
and found Hartley celebrating 
his return to civilisation and 
bad whisky by treating a 
crowd of loafers to whatever 
they chose to call for. He 
was not yet far advanced in 
the exuberant stage, therefore 
able to observe a degree of 
commendable reserve and di- 
plomacy in his greeting. He 
seized an early opportunity for 
a quiet business talk, in which 


he announced the premature. 


closing down of the work at 
Krugersdorp, owing to his too 
honest report to the syndicate. 

“T’ve got less than fifty 
pounds with me,” said he, “and 
must find another job. Mean- 
time I’ve fixed you up. ‘Cyan- 
ide Sam’ will be here presently 
to settle with you. How much 
money have you got?” 

Rather shamefacedly Wilmot 
confessed that he was bank- 
rupt. 

“Been playing the giddy 
goat—I know, don’t lie about 
it. Not going to _ preach. 
Been on a bust myself for three 
days, but we've both got to 
stop it right here. Here's 
Sam.” 

A thick - set, carelessly 
dressed, jovial-looking man of 
about sixty had entered the 
bar, accompanied by a retinue 
of hangers-on, whom Wilmot 
recognised as familiar jackals 
to certain financial lions. He 
also knew this lion by sight. 
He was a well-known character 
on the Rand, one of the few 
fortunate pioneers of the in- 
dustry, who had contrived to 
keep a good share of his dis- 
coveries, which had all been 
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floated, and were now in vary- 
ing stages, from the rudi- 
mentary to the paying. Sam 
had got his name through his 
strenuous advocacy of the cy- 
anide process of recovering gold 
from waste slimes at a time 
when it was new and strange, 
and therefore ridiculous. No 
one knew exactly how he stood 
financially. His interests were 
so scattered, and his propensity 
for exaggeration and optimism 
so well known, that few took 
him seriously, and he felt a 
childish delight in mystifying 
the crowd. The same issue of 
the paper would report his 
being sued for a small account, 
and the purchase or sale by 
him of claims worth thousands. 
He defied diagnosis, and might 
be worth a quarter of a million 
in pounds or pence only. He 
was one of the old school of 
mining men—illiterate, shrewd, 
ostentatious when in luck, in- 
credibly mean when not, yet 
overweeningly vain of the 
exaggerated reputation he en- 
joyed for goodheartedness—a 
reputation that would have 
cost a less astute man much 
to maintain. Sam never parted 
with cash except under pressure, 
a fact to which the records of 
the civil court bore ample 
testimony ; but he would take 
real pains to secure work for a 
man to whom he had promised 
his aid, generally at the expense 
of others. Many were the 
stories told of his sending two 
or three protégés to take charge 
of some one of the embryonic 
properties in which he was in- 
terested, the rivals fighting for 
supremacy on the spot, and 
ending by appealing to the law 
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courts for redress. As Sam 
rarely refused his help, he was 
constantly involved in some 
imbroglio brought about by 
his indiscriminating generosity. 
Fortunately he was fairly free 
from such complications just 
now, and Hartley had taken 
the precaution to prospect the 
ground before accepting the 
nomination of Wilmot as store- 
keeper and general assistant 
of the Resurgam Mine on the 
West Rand,—a property that, 
after half a dozen promising 
starts and abrupt suspensions, 
was again being overhauled 
preparatory to amalgamation 
with a neighbouring and equally 
disappointing company. 
Hartley had shown his in- 
timate knowledge of Rand 
methods, and those of Cyanide 
Sam in particular, by insisting 
on a formal letter appointing 
Wilmot to the post. Sam’s 
usual authorisation took the 
form of a curt note or merely his 
sprawling signature scribbled 
on the applicant’s card, the 
back of a used envelope, or 
even of a wine card. He had 
an up-to-date office supplied 
with all the accessories of a 
business bureau, from brass 
name-plate to typewriter and 
telephone, but he rarely used 
it, preferring todo his business 
at his favourite bar, or, if strict 
privacy were essential, in the 
box of the hall-porter or the 
middle of the stairs. He loathed 
the formality of lawyer-drawn 
agreements, and to a very great 
extent he owed his success to 
his reputation as a man who 
never went back on his word,— 
though he generally took his 
own time in fulfilling a com- 
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pact. The superiority of modern 
methods over those of the days 
of shirt-sleeves and Cape brandy 
had been brought home to him 
by several adverse verdicts in 
actions for breach of agree- 
ment, so that pressure, judi- 
cially applied, would sometimes 
extract from him a properly 
attested agreement, and this 
Hartley had secured for his 
friend. 

“Now I must find my banker,” 
said he, when several rounds of 
drinks had sealed the bargain. 

Hartley led the way to a 
Commissioner Street bar. 

The siren in charge greeted 
him with a friendly ‘Hullo! 
Cecil Rhodes,” and a polite 
inquiry as to what jail he had 
been staying in so long. 

“Didn’t I tell you all about 
myself last night? Give us 
drinks and my money?” 

“What money?” The girl 
seemed genuinely ignorant. 

“The money I gave you last 
night to take care of.” 

“This is the first time I’ve 
seen you for six months,” the 
young lady asseverated. “You 
were not here last night.” And 
she appealed to the barman for 
confirmation, which he gave. 

Hartley did not press his 
claim, merely remarking, 
“Wonder where I did leave 
it?” 

The girl suggested various 
probabilities, and the course 
of the conversation revealed 
to Wilmot a new eccentricity 
in the character of his partner. 
It appeared that it was his 
custom, when feeling himself 
growing unequal to the re- 
sponsibility of carrying money, 
to hand it over to the care of 
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some friendly barmaid. If he 
lost it, he explained to Wilmot, 
it was not because of the dis- 
honesty of the trustee, but 
through his inability to recol- 
lect next day who the trustee 
was. 

They visited half a dozen bars 
before she was discovered. The 
girl handed over forty pounds, 
with a suggestion that she 
deserved a fiver for saving 
the lot, for, said she, “I’m 
sure you don’t remember giving 
it to me.” 

Hartley admitted it, and paid 
over the banker’s commission, 
as the girl called it. She 
accepted it in as matter - of- 
course a manner as she took 
the half-crown tendered for 
the drinks. Presents of fivers 
to her class were too common 
to provoke more than a bare 
“Thanks.” Effusive gratitude 
was reserved for diamond brace- 
lets or the cheque that defrayed 
half the cost of a trip to the 
homeland. 

“You'll have to manage with 
a tenner,” said Hartley. “I 
thought I had more than this; 
but I must have thrown it 
about last night. I know I 
had about eighty pounds when 
I left Krugersdorp.” 

He began a futile effort to 
prick off his course since he 
arrived in Johannesburg. The 
record was made up of the 
names of men met, with guesses 
at the bar at which the meet- 
ing was celebrated, and modest 
estimates of the amount ex- 
pended. The liquor bill was 
reckoned in shillings, yet the 
balance to be accounted for 
approximated thirty pounds, 
the largest lump contributions 
3D 
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to which that Hartley could 
clearly remember being fifteen 
shillings for shirt, collar, and 
tie, and thirty shillings for 
dinner at the Gold - Fields 
Hotel. 

“T’ll write the rest off as 
out-of-pockets and petty cash,” 
said he, ‘“‘and that will save 
worry.” 

Next morning Hartley pre- 
sented himself at Wilmot’s 
room soon after breakfast. 
He was obviously still under 
the influence of a very wet 
night, but carefully, even well 
dressed. As he sat talking to 
Wilmot, his big fingers were 
frequently raised to his neck, 
and his companion noticed 
that, though perfectly. groomed 
in every other respect, his stiff 
white linen collar was a size 
too small, and the frequent 
adjustments were necessary to 
prevent its pinching the piece of 
red skin that showed between 
collar and shirt-band. Wilmot 
directed attention to the fault. 

“Know it. My patent for 
keeping a man straight. Got 
to sober up to-day to see 
directors and things.” 

** But how does a tight collar 
keep you straight?” Wilmot 
inquired. 

**Pinches me when I throw 
my head back to drink. 
Splendid reminder; you try 
it.” 

He was enlarging on the ad- 
vantages of his check on super- 
fluous drinking when Dale 
Ellis entered. The exuberant 
young man was unusually 
depressed, and Wilmot guessed 
aright when he read in the 
subdued manner the prelimin- 
ary to an attempt to borrow. 





“Who's your friend?” asked 
Hartley in his gruffest and 
rudest tone, before Wilmot 
could introduce them. He had 
stared hard at the new-comer, 
and instinctively took a dislike 
to the overdressed and rather 
supercilious youth. He had 
all the antipathy of the old 
stager for the well-dressed 
town man, for he illogically 
associated such with the class 
of idlers or middlemen who had 
mostly benefited by his own 
hard work, 

“What do you do?” he de- 
manded, when Wilmot had 
answered the brusque question. 

“Try to enjoy myself,” 
answered the Irishman flip- 
pantly, for the instantaneous 
dislike was mutual. 

“Thought so. Useful sort 
of creature. Live on your 
private means, I suppose?” 

Ellis flushed angrily and 
rose from the bed. 

“Coming?” he inquired of 
Wilmot, jerking his head to- 
wards the door. 

“Not with you; he’s fixed 
up with me,” Hartley answered. 

“Didn’t know he had a 
haas,” said Ellis, as he got out- 
side. 

“Strikes me you're the sort 
that requires a baas but can’t 
get one,” was Hartley’s parting 
shot as Ellis disappeared. 

“Ts that the sort of thing you 
go about with?” he demanded. 

Wilmot attempted a lame 
apology for his friend, who, he 
said, was not a bad sort. 

“Bad for you anyhow; know 
the breed too well. Told him 
anything?” 

Wilmot winced, and uttered 
an emphatic “No fear.” 
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“Hope not. Anyhow, off 
you go to the mine to-day. 
This is no place for you.” 

He helped Wilmot to pack 
his baggage, interviewed the 
landlord, and bullied him into 
making a liberal rebate on the 
account, ordered a cab, and the 
pair went off stationwards by 
a circuitous route necessitated 
by calls at various canteens 
for final drinks. 

When Wilmot had been be- 
stowed in a carriage Hartley 
found there was time for 
another final at the refresh- 
ment-bar. 

“This must be my last,” said 
he,—‘“‘collar pinches. Got to 
pull myself together. There’s 
a meeting of the Geological 
Society to-night. That hum- 
bug Barker is going to read 
a paper on Extension of the 
Main Reef. Collared my 
theories. IfI go there full up 
I shall fight him and get sus- 
pended. Happened _ twice. 
Got to consider my reputa- 
tion. I’m going to smash his 
theories.” 

“Not very logical if, as you 
say, they are your own,” Wil- 
mot suggested. 

“Theories are no good on 
the Rand till the capitalists 
prove them, and then they 
prove something else, — that 
the original discoverer never 
had anything to do with them. 
I’m quite satisfied to let Barker 
claim to be the Columbus. I 
can come in after he’s smashed 
up. This is an upside-down 
country, as you'll find. Quite 
sure you haven’t claimed to be 
the origina] discoverer of —a 
goon ?” 
“Certain.” 
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“Don’t believe you; but keep 
your mouth closed in future. 
It’s lucky for us that so many 
liars say they have found what 
we have.” 

The train moved off before 
Wilmot could reassert his inno- 
cence of the charge. Perhaps 
it was as well, for he could not 
have done it with a calm and 
quiet conscience. An inquisi- 
tive companion, a good dinner, 
and unlimited whisky are not 
conducive to caution in a young 
man possessed of a valuable 
secret. 

The pinching collar and that 
bulldog resolution which — ex- 
cept when diluted with whisky 
—was a prominent character- 
istic of Hartley, kept him 
straight for the rest of the 
day. He had an interview 
with the members of his syndi- 
cate, to whom he gave much 
valuable advice, supplementing 
his written report by state- 
ments so damning to the pros- 
pects of the enterprise that it 
was easy to understand why 
the outspoken honesty of the 
man prejudiced him among 
mining speculators, who pre- 
ferred a more complacent 
optimism in their advisers. 
Hartley was not of the con- 
ciliatory and “promising” 
type. He had missed many 
a lucrative engagement by 
asserting his belief in the 
worthlessness of the proposi- 
tion before signing any agree- 
ment. 

“T’ve got my reputation to 
consider,” he would say; “and 
I can’t afford to be associated 
with a failure.” 

But despite this eclecticism, 
it had been his fate to have the 
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control of several promising 
ventures that had earned the 
name of gold-mine only by 
reason of the amount of coined 
metal put into them. Hartley 
had made, however, one con- 
spicuous hit by doing what the 
mining opinion of the Rand 
had pronounced impossible. 
He had made a small property 
pay on an output of seven 
pennyweights to the ton, and 
that at a time when anything 
below twelve or fifteen was not 
considered worth the trouble 
of looking at. True he had 
never since approached that 
irreducible minimum, but that 
one victory he _ considered 
atoned for the dozen failures 
that had followed. But the 
mining magnates who provide 
the motive - power do not so 
easily wipe out and forget the 
record of expensive failures, 
and Hartley was ticked on 
their notebooks as an honest 
and capable but unlucky man. 


The consequences were begin- 


ning to show themselves in tke 
form of long intervals of rest 
between engagements, which 
he filled by spells of hard work 


CHAPTER IV.—ON 


The Resurgam Mine was 
within two hours’ drive of 
Krugersdorp, the volatile 
history-making headquarters 
of aggressive young Afrikand- 
erdom, and the centre of the 
West Rand mining industry. 

Wilmot found at the railway- 
station a young Burgher who 
had taken to cab-driving. He 
agreed to transport him and 
his baggage to the mine for 
little more than half the value 





in prospecting on his own 
account, when he could raise 
the necessary funds; or by 
running up big liquor scores at 
his favourite hotels when com- 
pelled tolieidle. His character 
for probity ensured him credit 
wherever he was known, for he 
was a profitable customer on 
whom it paid to wait. 

His luck was in this day. 
Before dinner-time he had 
fixed up an engagement to 
verify for another syndicate 
certain results brought in by 
a discredited prospector from 
the East Rand, a fee of one 
hundred pounds being pro- 
mised for work that would 
occupy him under a month. 

He also put in an appearance 
at the meeting of the Geological 
Society, and submitted poor 
Barker to a withering cross- 
examination that almost pro- 
voked that gentleman to a 
physical retort, and certainly 
played havoc with his theories 
in the opinion of his fellow- 
members. 

For two days Hartley went 
about Johannesburg in a soft 
collar, 


THE RESURGAM. 


of one of the horses; and, what 
is more surprising, kept to his 
bargain, being simple and new 
to the business. 

The Resurgam had _ the 
desolate, straggling appearance 
common to all mining proper- 
ties. There was the usual 
Kiffel Tower-like timber head- 
gear over the shaft, several 
buildings of corrugated iron 
which served as managerial 
offices, residences for employees, 
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and store-rooms, and a large 


compound for the natives, 
capable of accommodating five 
hundred, but occupied by less 
than a dozen. The mine had 
never reached the producing 
stage, as there was no battery- 
house, and the only visible 
machinery was the now silent 
engine that did such pumping 
or hauling as was necessary. 
Wilmot knew sufficient of 
mining matters to recognise 
that the property was being 
awakened from its periodical 
sleep. Heaps of timber and 
mining material recently de- 
livered lay about, and an ox- 
waggon laden with timber was 
being off-loaded by six Kafirs 
with that deliberate ease that 
enables one to realise that the 
man who invented the phrase 
“works like a nigger” was a 
humourist who has been taken 
seriously. They suspended their 
work to look at the new arrival, 
and having lifted four ten-feet 
poles in half an hour, sat down 
for the usual rest and snuff. 

Wilmot saw no sign of the 
engineer in charge, to whom he 
had a letter of introduction, so 
leaving his baggage outside a 
closed iron shanty labelled on 
the door “ Manager,” he pros- 
pected round, and made mental 
notes of the expensive wreck- 
age in the shape of unused and 
rusted mining gear lying grass- 
grown about, representing part 
of the thousands of pounds of 
shareholders’ money that go to 
lay the foundation of a “ prom- 
ising” property. 

Sounds of hammering from 
one of the larger iron build- 
ings, whose few windows were 
boarded up, drew Wilmot to- 
wards it. 
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“Hullo, there!” he shouted. 

The hammering ceased, and 
Wilmot repeated his hail. 
Presently the door was opened 
a few inches, and the face of a 
white man became dimly visible 
at the crack. 

“Are you M‘Queen?” asked 
Wilmot. 

The man came out without 
answering, cautiously squeez- 
ing himself through the small- 
est space, then carefully shut- 
ting and locking the door. 
There was a suggestion of 
mystery about the proceedings 
that excited Wilmot’s curiosity. 
The man looked Wilmot up 
and down before replying de- 
liberately in the accent of a 
southern Scotsman— 

“Tam Adam M‘Queen, and 
who might you be?” 

Wilmot produced and pre- 
sented his letter, and while 
M‘Queen was slowly reading 
it, looked him well over. He 
was a slightly built, grey-faced, 
grey-bearded man, near sixty, 
with bushy eyebrows, high 
cheek-bones, and piercing eyes 
that gave to his face an alert 
intelligent expression. It was 
a face which men would de- 
scribe as strong and women as 
surly and forbidding. 

“The boas has said nothing 
to me about this,” he said 
when he had read the letter. 
“But it doesn’t matter. I 
daresay he has forgotten it by 
this time. I hope he won't 
forget your cheque at the end 
of the month, or that you will 
require feeding. There’s nothing 
to eat here, and I don’t know 
how you're going to sleep; 
there are nae clothes for the 
bed. For that matter, I don’t 
know what you’re going to do. 
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Help me, eh?” This to an in- 
terpellation by Wilmot. “My 
work requires nae assistance. 
Helps are nuisances.” 

The man’s manner was gruff, 
but it was the gruffness of the 
chronic grumbler rather than 
of the unfriendly person. Wil- 
mot had given up judging 
Rand mining men by their 
words and manner. 

He answered cheerfully that 
he had no doubt he would find 
something to do, while, as to 
accommodation, he was an 
Englishman, and could adapt 
himself to circumstances. 

Adam looked at him sharply. 

“That speech shows you're 
an Englishman reet enough. 
You all think you’re vara clever 
at adapting yoursels, but, man, 
you're wide o’ the mark. Don’t 
you know that if there’s one 
thing an Englishman canna do 
it’s adapt himself to circum- 
stances? He tries to adapt 
the circumstances, and gets 
knocked over. Look at these 
iron buildings,—red-hot in sum- 
mer and refrigerators in winter, 
—all put up by Englishmen in 
a climate where the hoose 
should be the furrst conseed- 
eration. Is that adapting 
himself to circumstances? No, 
sir; an Englishman would 
wear his overcoat in Hades if 
he arrived there in winter, and 
a top-hat on boarrd ship if it 
weren't that he’s afraid of 
being laughed at.” 

Adam spoke with almost 
savage earnestness, punctuat- 
ing his sentences with a jerk 
of his head. Wilmot recog- 
nised that he had to deal 
with a dogmatist of the most 
pronounced type, and resolved 
to humour and conciliate him. 
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“Then let’s hope I may 
prove the exception to the 
rule,” he remarked, as M‘Queen 
concluded his speech with a 
series of final nods. 

“Exception to the rule! 
How can it be a rule if there 
are exceptions? You may as 
well say that a man is always 
healthy except when he’s ill, 
or that a country is hot when 
it is not cold. You English 
are shocking logicians.” 

‘What's the chance of get- 
ting something to eat?” asked 
Wilmot, anxious to change the 
subject. 

“Vara little. Don’t think 
I’ve more than a bite for 
mysel’, and I don’t feed till 
dark. I’m wasting good day- 
light now. Man, but I’m 
vara busy,” and he turned 
to the locked door, against 
which he had been standing 
as if mounting guard and 
fearing an attempt at forcible 
entry. 

Wilmot apologised for wast- 
ing M‘Queen’s time, and sug- 
gested he might help to make 
up for it by lending a hand. 
The old man replied almost 
viciously — 

“T tell you no one can help 
me. Mine’s vara special worruk. 
If you want to wait—and if you 
tak’ my advice you’d catch the 
next train—go to the office and 
sit a bit. Ill come in pres- 
ently, and maybe I'll scratch 
up a bit meal.” 

Wilmot took the hint and re- 
tired to the office. M‘Queen 
watched him till out of sight, 
then opened the door of his 
mysterious workshop, and 
slipped in with a backward 
glance, as if fearful of being 
seen in the act. 
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The office consisted of three 
rooms, each about twelve feet 
square. One was evidently 
used as office, dining-, and 
living-room combined ; a second 
was furnished as a bedroom, 
and contained a stretcher-bed 
and the ever-present packing- 
case bath; the third was un- 
occupied and bare. The office 
was fairly well furnished, and 
had on the whole that untidi- 
ness that bespeaks occupation 
with easy comfort. The match- 
boarded walls were covered with 
maps, plans, photographs of 
machinery, printed copies of 
mine regulations, cuttings from 
newspapers, and written mem- 
oranda. A couple of shelves 
were well filled with technical 
and scientific books, all marked 
withthename of Adam M ‘Queen. 
The addresses appended were 
those of nearly half the mines 
on the Rand, betokening many 
changes of venu. 

Wilmot deposited his bag- 
gage in the empty room and 
sat down to kill time with his 
pipe and the volumes. As he 
examined them he grew in- 
terested, for they bulged with 
loose notes, plans, and drawings 
that gave evidence of the work 
of a careful and methodical 
student of mechanics. A two- 
feet-high pile of the technical 
journalsof Englandand America 
indicated that Adam kept him- 
self abreast of the progress of 
his profession. The library 
also contained a score or so 
of volumes of varied character, 
but all dealing with philosoph- 
ical or speculative subjects, 
phrenology and physiognomy 
being well represented. 

By the time Wilmot had 
completed his inspection he felt 





something approaching awe- 
some respect for the uncouth 
Scotsman, whose external ap- 
pearance suggested anything 
but the bookworm or student. 
But he was not surprised at 
this insight into the character 
of theman. During his sojourn 
in Johannesburg he had met 
too many millionaires who 
looked like loafers, and loafers 
who suggested millionaires, to 
allow a man’s appearance and 
manner to influence him. He 
had never forgotten that the 
illiterate bricklayer who shared 
his bedroom at the Imperial 
International Canteen, and had 
but one change of raiment, had 
a banking account running into 
three figures, and was the prin- 
cipal shareholder in a pros- 
perous brick and tile business ; 
nor that the billiard-marker at 
the Red Crown was a Bachelor 
of Arts of Cambridge, and the 
lady who supplied milk to the 
hotel the wife of a broken- 
down Scottish baronet of 
ancient lineage. He was there- 
fore quite prepared to find a 
mechanical genius with a Euro- 
pean reputation in the old man 
who looked like a workshop 
labourer. 

It was four o'clock when 
Wilmot had his interview with 
Adam; it was past sunset 
when the old man rejoined him 
and called a Kafir to light the 
oil-stove and prepare tea. He 
spent some minutes exploring 
a cupboard, grumbling at the 
scarcity of fare it provided, and 
making inhospitable comments 
on the nuisance of having to 
provide for unexpected visitors. 
A sensitive man would have 
been justified in abruptly leav- 
ing, and a few months before 
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Wilmot might have thus 
marked his opinion of his host, 
but he now knew Rand ways. 

“Bring out your best to- 
night. Ill pay for a fresh 
stock to-morrow,” he said. 

“T think that would be a 
reasonable basis of procedure 
if you purpose making a stay,” 
Adam answered, and on the 
strength of the assurance 
brought out several luxuries 
that he had previously over- 
looked. 

“Of course I’m going to 


stay,” said Wilmot. “Think 
I’m making an_ afternoon 
call ?” 


“Well, you'll be the furrst 
factotum who stayed here 
longer than a fortnight — if 
you do.” 

Adam spoke with meaning 
emphasis. 

“‘T don’t suppose Sam Barton 
would agree to pay me twenty- 
five pounds a-month if there 
was nothing for me to do.” 

“Man, but it’s evident you 
don’t know Cyanide Sam. I’ve 
had as many as six fellows here 
at one time, all sent by Sam 
to do the same worruk at 
thirty pounds a-month.” Adam 
chuckled as he said this. 

“What did they do?” 

“They quarrelled among 
themselves for a week, then 
drifted back to Johannesburg 
one at a time, after trying to 
borrow their train fare off me. 
Sam refused to pay them, and 
when they got impairtenent he 
threatened to prosecute them 
for desairtion.” 

“But I’ve got a proper 
agreement.” 

“Yes, which you might sue 
Sam on in the Landdrost’s 
court; but as the Landdrost 
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likely owes Sam money, or is 
in with him in some specula- 
tion, a fine chance you'd have 
of getting a vairdict, wouldn’t 
you? You tak’ the advice of 
a man who knows, and get 
away.” 

Wilmot felt very uncomfort- 
able. The old man seemed 
perfectly serious and desirous 
of helping him. Why should 
he warn him to go if there 
was no reason for it? In a 
few moments he had made up 
his mind. 

“T’ll be hanged if I go!” said 
he resolutely. “I’m going to 
see this thing through. Dick 
Hartley would not have let me 
come if things were as you rep- 
resent.” 

Adam showed surprise and 
interest at the mention of 
Hartley’s name. 

“Are you a friend of his?” 
he asked. 

“Yes, we are in a thing to- 
gether. We are great friends, 
business and otherwise.” 

“That alters the case con- 
siderably. If Dick Hartley 
arranged this business for you, 
you're all reet. If there’s one 
man who knows how to handle 
Cyanide Sam it’s Dick.” 

From that moment Adam 
abandoned his hostile and 
minatory attitude. During the 
course of the long interchange 
of experiences that filled the 
evening he tacitly confessed 
that he had tried to scare Wil- 
mot from the property, as he 
had his predecessors. “But,” 
said he apologetically, “you 
are an improvement on them. 
They were all unintellectual 
clods—loafers on the look-out 
for a soft job with good pay. 
Man, but one of the brutes had 
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never read a line of Burrns. I 
notice that you have been look- 
ing at my books. I gather 
that you have a degree of 
literary perception, and I notice 
also that your orrgan of ob- 
sairvation is moderately well 
developed, but your orrgan of 
self-esteem induces you to be 
assertive, and opine you know 
more than you do, which is 
accentuated by your weak de- 
velopment o’ the orrgan o’ con- 
scientiousness,— a vara great 
fault in any man, for it induces 
the vanity that shuts out real 
knowledge.” 

“ You talk like a professional 
phrenologist,” said Wilmot, 
much amused, and a little bit 
annoyed, as most men are, at 
uninvited criticism of their 
weak points. : 

“ Phrenology and its cognate 
sciences have been my study 
for years. I am exceedingly 
well - informed on them. In 
fact, there is not a man in South 
Africa, and vara few in Europe, 
who know more about it than I. 
Let me diagnose you mechan- 
ically.” 

Adam went to a shelf and 
took down a leathern hat-case, 
from which he extracted a fear- 
some-looking thing something 
like a cylindrical bird - cage 
without a bottom, constructed 
of steel laths and abounding 
with screws. 

“This is a valuable and in- 
genious instrument of my own 
invention. I call it a cranio- 
meter, derived, as you may 
know, from ‘cranium,’ head, 
and ‘meter,’ a measure. I place 
it on the head o’ the subject, 
and by adjusting these screws, 
which I turned mysel’, I press 
these steel bands round the 


skull so that I get an accurate 
and pairfect configuration 0’ 
the extairnal configuration 0’ 
the occiput. Haud your skull 
doon.” 

Wilmot allowed him to apply 
the machine. When his head 
had been tightly compressed by 
the numerous steel bands that 
ran like the meridians of lati- 
tude and longitude up and down 
the interior of the craniometer, 
Adam released it by unfasten- 
ing a catch that hinged the 
thing into two parts, and clos- 
ing it again, placed it on the 
table and proceeded to study 
the mould of the skull that had 
been produced, Wilmot looking 
on, as he smoked, with amused 
interest. 

The phrenological reading 
that followed was not calcu- 
lated to enlarge the bump of 
self-esteem of the victim. It 
was brutally frank and ana- 
lytical. Wilmot, according to 
Adam’s diagnosis, was a crea- 
ture devoid of industry, con- 
scientiousness, and a large pro- 
portion of the moral attributes 
that go to make an exemplary 
character. The set-off on the 
debit side was good power of 
observation, and a marked de- 
velopment of the organs of 
locality, language, and caus- 
ality. 

“You would, but for your 
want of application, mak’ a 
passable engineer, and could 
find your way about a country 
like this without a map, and 
that you would have the ability 
but not the application to 
construct.” 

This was the jam with the 
nauseous powder. 

“ And what about yourself?” 
asked Wilmot, still piqued by 
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the brutal exposure of his sup- 
posed deficiencies. 

“My own head,” said Adam, 
still in the manner of a platform 
demonstrator, “is vara remark- 
able, and its examination has 
afforded pleasure and astonish- 
ment to many eminent students 
o’ thescience. I have conscien- 
tiousness vara large, construct- 
iveness abnorrmal, as you can 
see by this ingenious machine. 
Causality, which is the reflect- 
ive faculty that engages men 
in the causes and origins of 
things, and which guides to the 
employment of processes of in- 
duction, and is the highest and 
loftiest of the intellectual 
powers,—I have developed in 
the highest degree. Firmness 
and benevolence are also far 
above the average.” 

“What about self-esteem ?” 

“My orrgan of self-esteem is 
present, but it is kept in check 
by the vara fine development 0’ 
the orrgans of caution and 
secretiveness, and particularly 
by the orrgan of comparison, 
which latter gives me the sense 
of proportion. Therefore, self- 
esteem, which in an ordinary 
head would lead to asserrtive 
conceit, in my case produces 
only proper self-respect.” 

“I’m very fortunate in 
having the society of a man 
so well supplied with the 
qualities I lack,” Wilmot re- 
marked. 

“That you are, and if your 
orrgans of veneration and imita- 
tion were better developed, you 
could not fail to benefit by my 
company and example. Al- 
though your brain is woefully 
small, your orrgan of eventual- 
ity is moderately good, which 
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means that you have the 
proper inquisitiveness which, if 
rightly prompted and directed, 
leads to the acquisition of use- 
ful knowledge. Most women 
possess it, but they lack the 
sense of proportion, and so 
dissipate a great gift in the 
conseederation of unimportant 
details.” 

Wilmot proceeded to exer- 
cise this faculty of inquisitive- 
ness by seeking to know the 
real reason for Adam’s objection 
to a colleague on the property ; 
but the faculty was evidently 
not properly prompted and 
directed, for Adam _ fenced 
adroitly by diverting Wilmot 
with a narration of the methods 
employed to get rid of the 
objectionable assistants. 

They were such as justified 
Adam’s claim to ingenuity. 
One undesirable was sent to 
spend three consecutive days 
down the shaft watching for 
the outburst of an imaginary 
spring that was to flood the 
mine. He deserted on the 
fourth day. Another, with a 
childish horror of explosives, 
was put to emptying, loading, 
and testing dynamite cart- 
ridges in dark and dismal 
underground _srecesses. A 
third, a person with no apti- 
tude for figures, was kept 
weaving a Penelope web of 
mine accounts, real and ficti- 
tious, which Adam regularly 
unwove at night by proving 
them inaccurate, starting the 
distracted victim spinning 
afresh next day till he also 
deserted. 

The fourth seemed to have 
got fairly even with his tor- 
mentor—in fact, he scored 
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heavily. He had been set to 
watch for the threatening 
spring, his tortures being ac- 
centuated by Adam sternly 
forbidding a light or smoking, 
for fear of the fire-damp that 
had as much existence as the 
water. On the morning of the 
fourth day he came hurriedly 
up the shaft, announcing a 
formidable outburst, and refus- 
ing to return until it had been 
verified by Adam. As soon as 
the old man had reached the 
bottom, the assistant sent the 
Kafir engine-driver off, telling 
him he need not return till 
night, accelerating the native’s 
departure by a present of a 
shilling to buy liquor. Then 
the man packed his bag, helped 
himself to some of Adam’s 
secret luxuries, and departed 
for Johannesburg. 

Adam spent the rest of the 
day down the shaft, where he 
exhausted a copious vocabulary 
in a futile effort to attract the 
attention of the absent engine- 
driver. When the Kafir re- 
turned, very drunk, well after 
dark, and hauled up the cage, 
the old man expended the re- 
maining atom of his vitality in 
qualifying the Kafir for prompt 
admission to hospital. When 
he had recovered, the native 
laid a charge of assault against 
Adam, who was fined a pound, 
and countered by getting the 
Kafir a dozen lashes for de- 
serting his post. As soon as 
his back was healed the native, 
acting upon the superior know- 
ledge of the mining regula- 
tions possessed by sympathis- 
ing fellow-countrymen, laid in- 


(To be continued.) 


formation against Adam for 
contravention by employing a 
native engine-driver, and had 
the satisfaction of seeing the 
old man fined the penalty of 
twenty pounds, of which the 
informer took half. What was 
worse, the directors sent a 
white engine-driver to the 
mine, but “I soon got rid of 
him,” said Adam. 

Wilmot began to feel keenly 
curious to divine the real reason 
of the old man’s objection to 
having white men on the pro- 
perty. The suggestion that 
they were not meet companions 
for one of his eclectic tastes did 
not satisfy Wilmot. He per- 
severed in his pursuit of the 
mystery, and in the course of 
a few days was satisfied that 
the true and only explanation 
was to be found behind the 
carefully guarded door of the 
workshop, where Adam spent 
quite two-thirds of the working 
hours. Several times Wilmot 
attempted to gain admission, 
but Adam was emphatic in his 
refusal, It was his exclusive 
domain, he said, and hinted 
that he was engaged in perfect- 
ing an important mechanical 
discovery that if successful 
would, like all new inventions, 
revolutionise the department 
for which it was intended. If 
it proved a success, the world 
would know all about it 
in good time; if a failure, 
the less said about it the 
better. This was all the re- 
sult of Wilmot’s inquiries, and 
though he did not believe it, he 
pretended he did, and openly 
showed no further curiosity. 
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ONCE more, my dear Cor- 
nelia, you must harden your 
heart and brace up your nerves 
as you watch Boy preparing 
for an entirely new departure, 
the plunge into the unknown 
depths of the great Public 
School. There have been in 
the past, and, alack! there 
will be in the future, those for 
whom this crisis has proved to 
be pretty well the end of all 
things. As there are many 
little smolts which go out to 
sea and, whether lost in the 
depths or the prey of some 
voracious monster, are never 
heard of again, so there will 
always be a proportion of little 
fellows whose life at a Public 
School is nothing short of a 
melancholy failure. Lacking 
the capacity to come to the 
front, or the energy to keep 
pace with their compeers, they 
sink into being nonentities or 
“smugs.” It is reassuring to 
know that in every school in 
England there are at least as 
many complete successes as 
there are total failures, and 
that among many who pass 
as mediocrities, no mean pro- 
portion will be reaping an un- 
seen and almost unsuspected 
benefit not from the school 
curriculum only, but from the 
daily contact with all sorts and 
conditions of boys. One thing 
certain is, that at every Public 
School in England there will 
be boys good, boys bad, and 
boys indifferent, though a lady, 
speaking with considerable as- 
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**Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once more.” 
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sumption of authority, did once 
assure me that all the clever 
men came from Winchester, the 
idle from Eton, and the wicked 
from Harrow. He would be a 
bold speculator who ventured 
to lay down a law as to which 
is absolutely the best school in 
England. Of course it is the 
mark of a loyal alumnus to 
swear by his own fostering- 
mother, but I cannot expect 
Turk, Jap, or Russian to in- 
dorse my own conviction that 
England is the finest country 
in the world. 

You will do well to weigh 
the circumstances of the case, 
Cornelia, and to take the ad- 
vice of unprejudiced as well as 
reliable counsellors before you 
definitely make up your mind 
as to the destination of your 
fledgling, always keeping in 
mind the fact that, whether 
for good or for evil, the plunge 
into Public School life must in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred be regarded as final. It 
is not likely that Eton will 
accept Harrow’s failures, or 
Rugby readily open her doors 
to a boy who has been found 
wanting at Marlborough. You 
may quite possibly have had 
your own way in the matter 
of the Preparatory School, 
Cornelia, and removed your 
boy from one to another, on 
the ground that the first school 
was either too large or too 
small, the climate too bracing 
or too relaxing, the discipline 
too lax or too severe. But 
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your exercise of the power of 
selection has come to an end 
when Boy has once entered 
the portals, be they gloomy or 
be they cheery, of his Public 
School. True, you still have 
the old power of saying, “I 
shall take him away at the 
end of next term.” But, pray, 
what is to follow ? 

It is for this reason, perhaps, 
that Paterfamilias, more wise 
than strictly honest in his 
generation, has a _ playful 
habit of entering Boy’s name 
for years in advance at three 
or four Public Schools, re- 
serving to himself, sub rosd of 
course, the power of making the 
final decision at the eleventh 
hour. 

Per contra the House-master, 
equally wise and not less honest 
in his generation, will commonly 
be found to have on his list the 
names of more boys than his 
-house can possibly accommo- 
date. It is a clear case of 
diamond cut diamond; but I 
am inclined to believe that my 
old friend Paterfamilias was 
the original transgressor, and 
that the House-master acts in 
self-defence. The same gentle- 
man who fairly bubbles over 
with indignation because his 
boy is either “called up” in 
May, or “postponed ” till Jan- 
uary, “when I’ve got the con- 
founded fellow’s own letter to 
say that he will take him in 
September,” is careful to sup- 
press the fact that two or 
three other “confounded fel- 
lows” have for four years past 
been counting with more or 
less confidence on Boy’s pres- 
ence in their respective houses 
in this identical September. 
How far the original inter- 
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change of letters between 
House-master and Parent con- 
stitutes a legal contract, I do 
not pretend to say. But we 
Anglo-Saxons are so jealous of 
our supposed rights, and so 
ready to invoke the protection 
of the Law Courts, that prob- 
ably nothing but a_ guilty 
conscience — or shall I call 
it a knowledge that his own 
house is made of glass ?— 
prevents Paterfamilias from 
assailing House- master, or, 
vice versd, House-master at- 
tacking Paterfamilias with 
legal stones. 

You might put it before your 


husband, Cornelia, that, inas- . 


much as four years hence he 
will have to make up his mind 
definitely one way or another, 
it will be to his advantage— 
for doubting Thomas is never 
entirely happy—to do so at 
once, and to enter Boy’s name 
for one house or one dormitory 
at one school. Just this much 
rope we may concede him, lib- 
erty to alter his determination 
if either scandal or grave loss 
of reputation on the one hand, 
or serious health considerations 
on the other, can be cited to 
justify the change. Both he 
and you may take it for 
granted, Cornelia, that for Boy, 
if he really means to work, the 
teaching power of every Public 
School, so far as Classics and 
Mathematics go, is good enough 
for all practical purposes. Ac- 
cident or design may render 
the instruction in a special 
subject better at one given 
School than at another, but 
specialisation is a matter to 
be dealt with later on. I have 
purposely left to the last a 
third ground which may not 
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only justify Paterfamilias in 
changing his mind, but should 
even compel him to do so. 

It is to be hoped, Cornelia, 
that both you and your good 
man paid due attention to 
the Preparatory Schoolmaster’s 
“Reports” of Boy’s progress. 
I am not alluding to those 
silly little printed forms, which 
are seldom worth the paper 
on which the headings are 
printed, but rather to the 
occasional letter intended for 
your private inspection, where- 
in the Schoolmaster really 
unburdens his soul. Remem- 
bering always that no man 
really enjoys the task of 
“crabbing” Boy to his parents, 
believe him if he lays stress 
upon the fact that the little 
fellow is very backward for his 
age. For you will find that 
the House-master in the Public 
School will rather thank than 
blame a parent who at the 
seventh, ninth, or even eleventh 
hour asks him to strike Boy’s 
name off his list, where there 
are really strong grounds for 
believing that the young gentle- 
man will be superannuated at 
an early date. In the crowded 
state of the more popular 
Public Schools the survival of 
the fittest is the natural order 
of the day, and the House- 
master has little or no option 
in the matter. 


Aut disce aut discede manet sors tertia 
cedi. 


The last alternative, if not 
exactly as yet a dead letter, is 
in these more enlightened days 
commonly reserved for the 
vicious and idle rather than 
for the incompetent. Even a 
Keate, though by a course of 


flogging he might stimulate 
brain-power, could not create it. 

“Do they birch at College?” 
says the Captain in ‘Esmond.’ 

“They birch fools,” says 
Harry, “and they cane bullies, 
and they fling puppies into the 
water.” 

“Faith, then, there’s some 
escapes drowning,’ says the 
Captain. 

But I fear, Cornelia, that you 
must not expect your own par- 
ticular puppy, if he chance to 
be the worst of the new entry, 
to escape superannuation. 


Prendite precipitem, post est occasio 
calva. 


Grasp your nettle, then, and 
even at the eleventh hour, if you 
have not done so before, ask the 
Housemaster, telling him your 
reason, to strike his pen through 
Boy’s name, and try to send 
the latter to some school where 
there is no hard-and-fast rule 
of superannuation. May I put 
it before you that it is to the 
interest of the Preparatory 
Schoolmaster to prophesy 
smooth things about Boy 
rather than the reverse? So- 
called home-truths are often 
unpalatable ; but it is better to 
listen to them now than to 
have them forced upon your 
convictions later on. You will 
find it difficult perhaps thus 
late in the day to find a 
vacancy for Boy at a good 
house in another school: a year 
hence, when having been 
weighed in the balance at 
Eton shall I say, or at Win- 
chester, he has been pronounced 
wanting in capacity, the diffi- 
culty in making the change 
of venue will be multiplied 


fourfold. 
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The revolt of an individual 
against a system seldom leads 
to much practical result. But 
on the surface it would seem 
that Paterfamilias, and you 
too, Cornelia, have some ground 
for grumbling when you find 
that, by passing the Entrance 
Examination into a Public 
School, Boy, however irre- 
proachable his moral character, 
has by no means established a 
permanent claim for mainten- 
ance there. Some schools in- 
sist upon the Entrance Examin- 
ation at a period when Boy is 
presumably at his best—ze., 
in the latter days of the term 
immediately preceding that for 
which his name is entered; 
others defer the ordeal to a 
time when the young gentle- 
man is probably at his worst— 
ie, on the termination of a 
long holiday. Under the former 
conditions Boy, more especi- 
ally “crammed” Boy, may to 
a certain extent be able to pass 
muster as a sharper fellow than 
he really is; but in the latter 
case his ultimate rejection after 
he has once satisfied the ex- 
aminers is almost unaccount- 
able. It would seem to be the 
possibility of initial rather than 
of subsequent disaster, how- 
ever, that prompts Paterfamil- 
ias to have two or more strings 
to his bow, therein following 
the precedent of the sporting 
prophet, who “picks the winner” 
of a race by giving the names 
of the two leading favourites 
and one or more promising out- 
siders. 

Apart, however, from use- 
less criticisms of methods and 
vain speculations as to whys 
and wherefores, the uncomfort- 
able fact remains, Cornelia, 


that ability to enter a Public 
School does not necessarily im- 
ply ability to carry a Public 
School career to its legitimate 
conclusion. Without venturing 
into statistics, it is safe to say 
that a small percentage of boys 
are each year superannuated at 
several of our great schools. 
Nor is the Preparatory School- 
master likely to sound a note of 
warning unless he is convinced 
in his heart of hearts that there 
are breakers ahead. Mortify- 
ing as it must be to you, Cor- 
nelia, to have to change your 
plans, doubly mortifying where 
Boy’s presumed incapacity is 
the reason for the change, re- 
member the fate of the king 
who, in defiance of the pro- 
phet’s warning, went up to 
battle at Ramoth-gilead. 

But it does not necessarily 
follow that you need either 
tear your hair in despair or 
rush to the conclusion that you 
are the mother of an idiot. 

‘He seems to lack the power 
of concentrating his attention.” 

This is the polite rendering 
of the Schoolmaster’s private 
opinion that Boy is an idle 
little beast, and in some such 
formula the unwelcome ‘news 
of incapacity may be conveyed 
to you. The Schoolmaster, 
however, is not infallible, nor 
is his range of view extensive. 
Now and again the supposed 
incapable has proved himself a 
better man than the teacher who 
has sat in judgment upon him. 

“Concentrating his atten- 
tion” upon what? Latin and 
Greek presumably. There have 
been great men before now, 
Cornelia, who can hardly be 
pictured at any time of their 
existence as concentrating their 
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attention on anything half so 
lifeless as these two dead 
languages. 

“D—n your eyes, sir!” I 
once heard an ex-captain in the 
navy say to a man—a school- 
master, by the way—who had 
ventured to smile at the old 
sea-dog’s ignorance of a stock 
quotation ; “I was serving my 
country when things like you 
were grubbing away in your 
Latin grammars.” 

One seems to picture Nelson 
the schoolboy dreaming of hunt- 
ing the French fleet from pillar 
to post when he ought by rights 
to have had his attention con- 
centrated upon the conjugation 
of “amo,” ill-starred verb for 
him in the years tocome. Un- 
fortunately for Boy of to-day 
he cannot, like Nelson, enter the 
Royal Navy “without the for- 
mality of an examination.” 
Unfortunately, too, it is required 
by our Public Schools that Boy 
should concentrate his thoughts, 
to some extent at all events, on 
a dead language. Possibly 
there is room for yet one more 
Public School in England, a 
haven of refuge for the destitute, 
and yet not a paradise of fools 
to which “wasters ” and “slack- 
ers” might congregate. Rather 
should it be an institution where 
boys who show inability to 
grapple with the classics might 
enjoy the advantages of Public 
School discipline, coupled with 
skilled instruction in those 
branches of technical educa- 
tion which the Public School of 
thirty years ago entirely ig- 
nored, and of which the Public 
Schoolof to-day merely scratches 
the surface. It is futile work, 


however, to discuss an Utopia, 
and so let us hark back, Cor- 
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nelia, to the arena of practical 
politics, and examine the possible 
reasons for Boy’s failure to con- 
centrate his attention on those 
subjects which the Public School 
of yesterday, to-day, and to- 
morrow usually exacts of him. 
What is it that is preoccupying 
Boy’s mind to the exclusion of 
these subjects? If by any 
weird chance, Cornelia, your 
precious child is the victim of a 
gormandising mania, and, like 
the Fat Boy in Pickwick, in- 
dulges in dreams of plump 
partridges and toothsome pies, 
then I fear that his case is 
hopeless. Modern society offers 
no prizes to a Gargantua, and 
unless Boy chances to be by 
right of inheritance a member 
of some rich City company, his 
dreams may never be fully real- 
ised. I am afraid, my dear lady, 
that home-training was at fault, 
and that you must not attempt 
to shift the burden of the re- 
sponsibility for this malady on 
to the shoulders of the Prepara- 
tory School. Boy is better fed 
there than he might have been 
at Dotheboys Hall, but he is 
certainly not encouraged to 
centre his attention on the 
pleasures of the table. 

Is he by any chance infected 
with the game-playing fever? 
Is his mind full of cricket aver- 
ages and bowling analyses, or 
of the weights and measures of 
the rival teams in the football 
League competition? Has he 
been spending hours of play- 
time, and of school-time too 
when he has got the chance, 
in playing imaginary cricket- 
matches on paper, or football 
matches on his school - desk, 
with paper pellets for the ball 
and inkpots to represent the 
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goal-posts? This is a com- 
paratively modern form of in- 
sanity among small boys, and 
by no means confined to the 
active exponents of a game. 
When among adults so much 
fuss is made and so much non- 
sense written about the visits 
of the Australian cricketers or 
the benefit matches of popular 
professionals, the youthful mind 
is apt to take the infection in 
a serious form. Again, I am 
sorry for you, Cornelia. For it 
is only here and there that the 
cricket-journalist or the journal- 
ist-cricketer is a money-making 
individual, and the very few 
who do succeed have a good 
deal beyond a knowledge of 
statistics to recommend them. 
It may be an unfortunate fact 
that in some Preparatory 
Schools overmuch stress is 
laid on the importance of suc- 
cessful game-playing. But is 
it not also true that in many 
home-circles game-playing and 
game-players are the one and 
only topic of conversation ? 

“Mind you learn to play with 
a straight bat, and to let them 
alone on the off-side, my boy,” 
may have been the last injunc- 
tion laid upon Boy before he 
was packed off to school. 

But let us give Boy credit for 
better things than these, Cor- 
nelia, and hope that neither the 
gormandising mania nor yet 
the game-playing fever is sap- 
ping his intellectual powers. It 
is quite on the cards that he 
has allowed his attention to 
be overmuch occupied with 
dreams of better things than 
mere animal enjoyment. He 
may be an observant or even, 
on a small scale, an ex- 
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perimental philosopher, or he 
may be a budding naturalist. 
Tom Brown’s friend Martin 
was anything but a fool, even 
though he did use cribs for his 
Latin translation and Vulgus 
for his verses. Of his own 
subjects, if he did occasionally 
stink the passage out, he pos- 
sibly knew more than any 
master at Rugby could teach 
him. One of the most artistic 
boys that I ever met, who could 
play the piano like an angel 
and draw figures perhaps 
better than some members of 
the Royal Academy, had about 
as much idea of doing a copy 
of Latin verses as he might 
have had of flying over the 
moon, probably less—for he 
had some turn for mechanics. 

Friar Bungey in the ‘Last 
of the Barons,’ with his “ Porkey 
Verbey,” his “hungerabo et 
perspirabo,’ was no_ great 
Latinist, but a little know- 
ledge of Alchemy brought him 
to no small honour in the Court 
of Edward IV. 

“Thick? what do you mean?” 
exclaimed an Eton Master—a 
man who looked beneath the 
surface, when speaking of a 
boy in his house who was any- 
thing but a Classical scholar, 
and, furthermore, spelt the 
King’s English after a method 
only “to be understanded ” of 
himself; “I call him one of the 
cleverest fellows in my house.” 

Subsequent events proved 
that the master was right, 
though the boy’s cleverness lay 
in quite different lines from 
those that commonly pass 
muster at Eton, and it was an 
open question at one time 
whether he would escape super- 
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annuation. For in the Third 
and Fourth forms of our 
greatest Public Schools clever- 
ness in matters extraneous to 
the teaching of the Pupil Room 
is apt to pass unnoticed. . In 
the Public Schools’ Year Book, 
a fairly reliable guide, it may 
be read that at Eton for Block 
F—the lowest Block—26 hours 
in school per week are thus 
divided: Classics 17, Mathe- 
matics 4, French 5; also that 
“In order to rise from one 
Block to another, a Boy will be 
required to pass in Latin Prose, 
Grammar, and Mathematics 
severally, as well as in the 
Classical and General Totals” ; 
finally, that “‘ No Oppidan shall 
remain in the School who has 
not been admitted to the Fourth 
Form before the completion of 
his 14th year.” 

I trust that I have made it 
clear to you, Cornelia, that if 
his Classics be really very bad, 
however clever Boy may be in 
such outside subjects as natural 
history and so forth, you may 
be courting disaster if you per- 
sist in your original intention 
of sending him to Eton, to 
Winchester, where you are dis- 
tinctly told that “the course of 
study is principally Classical,” 
or in short toany Public School 
where there is a hard-and-fast 
rule of superannuation. 

“But,” you may say, “we 
want him to have a classical 
education, though he is so 
backward: we want to send 
him to Oxford, and then into 
the Church.” 

One year, my dear lady, at 
Eton or one year at Winchester 
will not do much for him in the 
way of a classical education, 
and you most certainly cannot 
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send him to Oxford until he has 
arrived at years of comparative 
discretion and knows something 
more than a smattering of 
Latin and Greek. Heaven for- 
bid that at fifteen, a most 
susceptible age, he should be 
deprived of the salutary discip- 
line of the Public School, and 
be packed off to one of those 
excellent and well - meaning 
gentlemen who advertise their 
ability to deal with backward 
boys and refractory pupils. 
My Utopian Public School is 
unfortunately as yet in Utopia. 
There are, nevertheless, in our 
own country several excellent 
Public Schools where, even 
though the course of study is 
as at Winchester principally 
classical, Boy, provided that 
he be not really idle or vicious, 
may finish the natural course 
of his school-life. The classical 
teaching at every Public School 
in England is pretty good: of 
course, there are degrees of 
excellence, and in some it will 
be better than in others, but 
it is good enough everywhere 
for Boy’s modest requirements. 
While it is impossible to guar- 
antee that Boy will in due 
course become that which is 
required for him, a university 
candidate for ordination, a 
little forethought will ensure 
for you the satisfaction of feel- 
ing that you have done your 
best to secure this happy result. 

If Boy is on good authority 
pronounced to be a scholar 
sans peur et sans reproche, or 
even the more ordinary type of 
scholar for whom the word 
superannuation has no terrors, 
your field is comparatively 
open: I use the word compara- 
tively with design, as the Win- 
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chester authorities, having won 
the right to pick and choose, 
are rather jealous of reserving 
vacancies for any stray appli- 
cant. 

“You are not of us and you 
must not be with us,” said Mary 
Cave to George Effingham. 

Having made this reserva- 
tion, I may fairly say that in 
making your choice of a Public 
School you have a perfect em- 
barras de richesse. According to 
the Public Schools’ Year Book, 
rather more than a hundred 
establishments claim the title. 
So far as I know to the contrary, 
each one of these may be doing 
good work, and there is no 
ground for supposing that such 
a place as Abingdon—lI quote 
it as coming first in alpha- 
betical order—is infringing a 
patent by calling itself a Public 
School. But you will have to 
subdivide the total number by 
at least four, and perhaps by 
five, before you get the number 
of those which are commonly 
accepted as Public Schools, 
and even then old-fashioned 
people will say that you have 
been over and above liberal. 
I have no intention whatever 
of committing myself so far 
as to give a “correct card” of 
Public Schools. A few that I 
may happen to mention par- 
ticularly I may in my own 
mind account as Public Schools. 
But neither am I prepared to 
give reasons for my classifica- 
tion, nor am I likely to mention 
the names of quite twice as 
many more which I should 
without hesitation place in the 
same category. 

Now, what do you and his 
father wish Boy to be trained 
for, Cornelia? What profes- 
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sion is he intended to follow? 
The future calling must always 
be an important consideration 
when the time comes for the 
choice of a Public School. 
True, indeed, all Public Schools 
are by way of preparing for all 
professions ; but some will be 
better nurseries than others for 
one particular profession. It 
is an early day, you may say, 
to think of Boy’s profession, 
when he is little more than a 
child, only thirteen or there- 
abouts. But surely, if he is 
inclined to work at all, it is 
better that he should have 
something more definite and 
more substantial to work for 
than school prizes, — those 
smartly bound books which he 
proudly puts up in a shelf at 
home, and never thinks of 
reading. 

“T allers like pickles, they 
looks comfortable,” quoth a 
farmer’s wife. But she never 
ate them, though she played a 
remarkably good knife and fork 
on the more solid viands. 
School prizes are also very 
comfortable ; but Boy ought— 
at any rate by the time that he 
has struck fifteen—to have a 
more solid ambition. He has 
long since discarded the early 
aspirations tv become hunts- 
man, postilion, footman in sky- 
blue livery, or anything else 
that wears bright colours and 
suggests a free-and-easy exist- 
ence. Has nothing taken the 
place of childhood’s fancies in 
his mind, or have you yourself 
never troubled your head to 
think of his future? 

Sea-going, in the Royal 
Navy at least, the Admiralty 
has already tabooed for him. 
That one year, that one very 
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useless year, in the lower 
forms of a Public School, is 
no longer either recommended 
or enjoined by the Navy Regu- 
lations. But there is always 
an off-chance that the idea may 
crop up again. “ Vestigia nulla 
retrorsum” has not hitherto 
been found to apply to the 
Board that rules the destiny 
of our first line of defence. 

Apart from the Navy, at the 
time when Boy enters the 
Public School any profession is 
just a few years in front of him, 
and the sooner he makes up his 
mind to work for some definite 
end in view, the more likely he 
is to succeed in after-life. 

“‘ My boy won’t want any pro- 
fession,” now and again asserts 
the country squire ; ‘‘he’ll have 
a biggish place of his own to 
look after some day, and he’ll 
find plenty to do there.” 

Plenty to do indeed if you 
are contemplating suicide, you 
dear, silly old man. Yet even 
then he will do well to master 
the first principles of natural 
history, agriculture, horticul- 
ture, forestry, and a few other 
things besides. Apart from 
some technical knowledge of 
this kind, in the non-sporting 
months of the year, the life of 
the country squire must be a 
very tame and lack-lustre form 
of existence; and the spectacle 
of an eldest son kicking his 
heels about at home while he is 
waiting to step into his father’s 
shoes is something too melan- 
choly to contemplate. 

For Boy, who has to make 
his own way in the world, to 
be contented either to drift into 
a profession or to go on waiting 
and hoping that something will 
turn up, is a delusion and a 
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snare. One perhaps in twenty 
of this expectant brotherhood 
will fall upon his legs, nine at 
least of the remainder will end 
by becoming assistant masters 
in private schools, not, indeed, 
because they have any vocation 
for teaching, much less a desire 
to teach, but really and truly 
faute de mieux. For a few 
years to come this form of life 
ensures tolerable comfort, a 
sufficiency of pocket - money, 
and a certain amount of leisure 
to play games. Hence its fasci- 
nation for the careless-minded. 

A drifter, my dear Cornelia, 
is apt to degenerate into a 
“waster,” and the “waster” is 
the most contemptible of all 
men. Look ahead, then, my 
dear lady, and see that Boy 
shall never have cause to turn 
round upon his parents and say 
that it was their want of fore- 
sight which, in the first in- 
stance, allowed or encouraged 
him to drift. 

A few tentative remarks 
about points of difference be- 
tween various schools may or 
may not be of interest to you, 
Cornelia, and in either case 
must only be regarded as so 
many scraps of second-hand 
evidence. 

Eton shall come first, as 
being at once the nursing-home 
of the Landed Gentry of Eng- 
land and the training-ground 
of the majority of our hered- 
itary legislators, and of no 
small proportion of the people’s 
representatives. If Boy is 
likely to be sufficiently endowed 
with the goods of this world, 
and either has political aspira- 
tions or an inclination to be- 
come a useful member of the 
Squirearchy, send him to Eton 
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by all means. There he will 
interchange ideas with boys of 
similar prospects and aspira- 
tions to his own, nor will it 
be to his disadvantage to find 
himself rubbing shoulders with 
a good many members of the 
class whom Coningsby in the 
days of his innocence desig- 
nated “infernal manufac- 
turers.” In these modern days, 
partly perhaps with an eye to 
business in the future, and 
partly in the hope that Boy 
may start life on a higher 
social level than his father did 
before him, the wealthy trades- 
man and the successful specu- 
lator sends his son to Eton as 
a matter of course. These 
fathers are probably wise in 
their generation. It may be 
possible on the one hand that 
Mr Kipling’s “cook’s son” can 
borrow some “colour of the 
mind” from “the son of a 
belted earl”; on the other hand 
it is well that the “infernal 
manufacturer” should at an 
early age obtain some insight 
into the foibles and prejudices 
of a class whom he may some 
time be called upon either to 
govern or to assist in govern- 
ing others. 

It is equally impertinent, I 
am told, Cornelia, to enquire 
either a lady’s age or the length 
of her husband’s purse. But if 
the cost of Boy’s education be 
a really serious consideration, 
set not your heart upon sending 
him to Eton. It may not be 
necessary for him there either 
to offer Mr Ormsby “such a 
bottle of champagne as you 
have never tasted,” or to have 
“venison for dinner every day ” 
of one term, or even a “roast 
goose” for breakfast, but he 
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will be in a false position if an 
over-rigid and too conspicuous 
form of economy is to be the 
order of the day. That very 
poor if very perfect Gentleman 
of France, M. de Marsac, with 
his “doublet awry” and his 
cloak “worse seen from the 
side than the front,” and with 
that jargon of white lies that 
his fine feelings forced him to 
inflict upon his dying mother’s 
ears, must over and over again 
have had “a heart full of burst- 
ing,” as he moved about kings’ 
palaces. 

That the teaching of Eton is 
excellent for him who cares to 
learn, Balliol and New College 
at Oxford, King’s and Trinity 
at Cambridge, are able to 
testify. But one at least out 
of every five men who send 
their sons to Eton will tell you 
frankly that from his point of 
view the learning of dead lan- 
guages is of very secondary 
importance as compared with 
other advantages offered by an 
Eton education. 

Let me warn you, Cornelia, 
that if Boy be one of those 
unfortunates who get a chill or 
catch a cold on every possible 
occasion, you will be well ad- 
vised in sending him to a 
Tutor’s House rather than a 
Dame’s. The Eton Dame of 
to-day commonly wears trou- 
sers when he walks abroad, 
and is doubtless a highly cul- 
tured individual. But Eton is 
very conservative in its ideas, 
and the tradition of the elders 
does not allow the Dame to act 
as Tutor to the boys in his 
house. Going out to “my 
Tutor’s” on a damp night in 
Eton is a distinctly catch-cold 
occupation. 
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If the thirty or forty pounds 
which will make all the differ- 
ence between Boy’s comfort 
and discomfort in his Eton life 
is really a serious drain upon 
the family purse, substitute 
Dark Blue for Light Blue, and 
send him to Harrow. “Not 
quite the same class of boys 
there,” you may say. Well, 
perhaps not quite the same, 
but something very like it. If 
from Eton a longer roll of 
Premiers and Viceroys, from 
Harrow too a goodly list of 
Great Men of Action. 

It is not many years since 
these lines were written,—writ- 
ten, alas! I fancy, by one of 
whom the School on the Hill can 
only cherish a loving memory : 


‘* Who recks to-night of party spite 

Or Irish agitation, 

Of dull debates or Estimates 
For freeing Education ? 

Enough to ken that Englishmen 
To-night in peace are sleeping, 

While Schools and Farms and Fleet 

and Arms 

Are safe in Harrow’s keeping.” 


There will certainly be noth- 
ing lost in the way of good 
education, and another drop of 
we will say thirty pounds in 
the School bill if Boy goes either 
to Winchester or to Rugby. 
If at either of these schools he 
chances to be less well fed than 
the Etonian is reputed to be, 
it will be rather because the 
latter, drawn from a wealthier 
class, may happen to be more 
liberally supplied with pocket- 
money and eatables from home 
than because the ordinary 
school-dietary of one school 
differs materially either in 
quality or quantity from that 
of another. In contrasting 


Winchester and Eton, while it 
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may be claimed that the suc- 
cesses of the Etonian King’s 
Scholars at Cambridge are 
about on a par with those of 
the New College Winchester 
Scholars at Oxford, it is pro- 
bable that the Winchester sys- 
tem of education gets more 
good work out of the Com- 
moner than does the Eton sys- 
tem out of the Oppidan. And 
I think it will be found that 
the ranks of what are com- 
monly called the ‘“ Learned 
Professions” are more largely 
recruited from Winchester than 
from any other Public School. 
Possibly on the principle é& 
aya0wv dyabo., the exclusive- 
ness of Winchester tends to 
this result. It is not easy, as 
has already been pointed out, 
for any boy to become a Wyke- 
hamist except by open competi- 
tion unless he is duly qualified 
by right of heredity. Now and 
again I have heard the state- 
ment made that at least every 
other boy at Winchester is a 
Radical. Ido not in any way 
vouch for the truth of the 
statement; but if it be even 
partially true, it would seem to 
point to the conclusion that 
the Radical is at least as jealous 
of conserving what he deems 
to be his own as the so-called 
Conservative. The Rugby of 
Arnold’s time, when the mail- 
coach was the order of the day, 
was pretty well the one and 
only school for the Midland 
squire’s and parson’s sons who 
—to parody Mr Trevelyan— 
may be said to “ have made the 
name of Rugby great,” with- 
out, however, running her 
“deep in debt.” If, since the 
railway has supplanted the 
mail-coach and the post-chaise, 
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Laurence Sheriffe’s Foundation 
has rather lost its original char- 
acter, time has in no degree 
impaired its efficiency as an 
educational centre. The vitality 
of the oldest of our Midland 
schools may be gauged by the 
facts that after a period of 
temporary depression it has for 
some years past been full to 
overflowing, and that its list 
of University distinctions will 
—Winchester only excepted— 
bear comparison with that of 
any other school of the size. 
“Rough and ready” is the 
double- barrelled epithet — or 
may I call it compliment ?— 
that I have sometimes heard ap- 
plied to the school-life at Rugby. 
It is probably less rough and 
ready than it was in Tom 
Brown’s time, and after all, 
Cornelia, Boy is not made of 
gingerbread. 

If you wish to secure for 
Boy a good education at a still 
smaller cost, you can have the 
pick of quite a dozen excellent 
schools, where the total ex- 
penditure on his behalf may be 
roughly put down at from 
£120 to £130. He who is 
counting the cost of taking a 
house will-add to the rent at 
least another quarter—at the 
present rate of progression this 
promises fair to become a half— 
for rates and taxes. A similar 
addition must be made to the 
figures given by the ‘Public 
Schools Year Book’ as “ neces- 
sary annual expenses,” by way 
of covering such items as 
pocket-money, journey-money, 
books, and so forth. At each 
and every one of this last- 
mentioned group you may take 
it for granted that Boy will be 
sufficiently well prepared for 
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the Honour Schools at either 
Oxford or Cambridge. Shrews- 
bury still turns out its yearly 
tale of great Greek scholars ; 
Cheltenham and Wellington 
make a speciality of preparing 
for the Woolwich and Sand- 
hurst examinations; Tonbridge, 
and perhaps, next to Ton- 
bridge, Clifton, seems to offer 
most advantages to the boy 
whose heart is set on engineer- 
ing; Marlborough, especially 
liberal in the way of cheapening 
education to the parson’s son, 
wins honours galore in nearly 
every direction; and it is only 
fair to add that Oundle, a very 
modest and economical estab- 
lishment, gains many distinc- 
tions in mechanical and phys- 
ical science. 

Day boys, or home boarders, 
are countenanced rather than 
encouraged at several of even 
the highest grade Public 
Schools, But in the matter of 
sending Boy as a day boarder, 
my advice to you, Cornelia, 
except under stress of dire 
necessity, is briefly ‘Don’t !” 
In theory it may sound an 
enchanting thing to keep Boy 
under your own eye and at the 
same time give him the benefit 
of a Public School education ; 
but in practice he will commonly 
be found to rank as “neither 
flesh nor fowl nor good red 
herring.” Still, if the purse be 
very limited, let me recommend 
you to move your goods and 
chattels, Boy included, either 
to Bedford or to Manchester. 
If, as in Dr Birch’s establish- 
ment, it is possible that “ noble- 
men have been rather scarce” 
at both these training-grounds, 
the quality of the education is 
undeniable. 








































The Dream-Fair. 


THE DREAM FAIR. 
(TO HELEN AND ROSIE.) 


BEING an account of how three children, after becoming by 
enchantment much smaller than Tom Thumb, and having 
extraordinary adventures with various monsters in the Forest 
of Wild Thyme (where the children were seeking their little 
brother Peterkin, whom mere “grown-ups” were sorrowfully 
wont to say they had lost and would never see again), came 
to the City of Sleep, under the guidance of two fairies—Pease- 
Blossom and Mustard-Seed,—and to their surprise found a 
strange Fair proceeding, which ended in a very mysterious and 
wonderful way. 


So we came through a glittering crystal grot 
By a path like a pale moonbeam, 
And a broad blue bridge of Forget-me-not 
Over a shimmering stream, 
To where, through the deep blue dusk, a gleam 
Rose like the soul of the setting sun, 
A sunset breaking through the earth, 
A crimson sea of the poppies of dream, 
Deep as the sleep that gave them birth 
In the night where all earthly dreams are done. 


And then, like a pearl-pale porch of the moon, 
Faint and sweet as a starlit shrine, 
Over the gloom 
Of the crimson bloom 
We saw the Gates of Ivory shine; 
And, lulled and lured by the lullaby tune 
Of the cradling airs that drowsily creep 
From blossom to blossom, and lazily croon 
Through the heart of the midnight’s mystic noon, 
We came to the Gates of the City of Sleep. 


Faint and sweet as a lily’s repose 
On the broad black breast of a midnight lake, 
The City delighted the cradling night: 
Like a straggling palace of cloud it rose; 
The towers were crowned with a crystal light 
Like the starry crown of a white snow-flake 
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As they pierced in a wild white pinnacled crowd, 
Through the dusky wreaths of enchanted cloud 
That swirled all round like a witch’s hair. 


And we heard, as the sound of a great sea sighing, 
The sigh of the sleepless world of care ; 
And we saw strange shadowy figures flying 
Up to the Ivory Gates and beating 
With pale hands, long and famished and thin; 
Like blinded birds we saw them dash 
Against the cruelly gleaming wall: 
We heard them wearily moan and call 
With sharp starved lips for ever entreating 
The pale door-keeper to let them in. 





And still, as they beat, again and again, 
We saw on the moon-pale lintels a splash 

Of crimson blood, like a poppy-stain, 

Or a wild red rose from the gardens of pain 
That sigh all night like a ghostly sea 
From the City of Sleep to Gethsemane. 


And lo, as we neared that mighty crowd 

An old blind man came, crying aloud 

To greet us, as once the blind man cried 

In the Bible picture—you know we tried 

To paint that print, with its Eastern sun; 

But the reds and the yellows would mix and run, 
And the blue of the sky made a horrible mess 
Right over the edge of the Lord’s white dress. 


And the old blind man, just as though he had eyes, 
Came straight to meet us; and all the cries 

Of the crowd were hushed; and a strange sweet calm 
Stole through the air like a breath of the balm 

That was wafted abroad from the Forest of Thyme 
(For it rolled all round that curious clime 

With its magical clouds of perfumed trees). 

And the blind man cried, “Our help is at hand! 
Oh, brothers, remember the old command, 
Remember the frankincense and myrrh,— 

Make way, make way for those little ones there; 
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Make way, make way, I have seen them afar 
Under a great white Eastern star; 

For I am the mad blind man who sees!” 
Then he whispered, softly—Of such as these ; 
And through the hush of the cloven crowd 
We passed to the Gates of the City, and there 
Our fairy heralds cried aloud— 

Open your Gates; don’t stand and stare ; 

These are the Children for whom our King 
Made all the star-worlds dance in a ring ! 


And lo, like a sorrow that melts from the heart 
In tears, the slow gates melted apart, 

And into the City we passed like a dream ; 
And then, in one splendid marching stream 

The whole of that host came following through. 


We were only children, just like you; 

Children, ah, but we felt so grand 

As we led them—although we could understand 
Nothing at all of the wonderful song 

That rose all round as we marched along. 


Sona. 


You that have seen how the world and its glory 
Change and grow old like the love of a friend; 
You that have come to the end of the story, 
You that were tired ere you came to the end; 
You that are weary of laughter and sorrow, 
Pain and pleasure, labour and sin, 
Sick of the midnight and dreading the morrow, 
Ah, come in; come in. 


You that are bearing the load of the ages; 
You that have loved overmuch and too late ; 
You that confute all the saws of the sages ; 
You that served only because you must wait, 
Knowing your work was a wasted endeavour ; 
You that have lost and yet triumphed therein, 
Add loss to your losses and triumph for ever ; 
Ah, come in; come in. 
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And we knew as we went up that twisted street, 
With its violet shadows and pearl-pale walls, 
We were coming to Something strange and sweet, 
For the dim air echoed with elfin calls; 
And, far away, in the heart of the City, 

A murmur of laughter and revelry rose,— 
A sound that was faint as the smile of Pity, 
And sweet as a swan-song’s golden close. 


And then, once more, as we marched along, 
There surged all round us that wonderful song, 
And it swung to the tramp of our marching feet ; 
But ah, it was tenderer now and so sweet 

That it made our eyes grow wet and blind, 

And the whole wide world seem mother-kind, 
Folding us round with a gentle embrace, 

And pressing our souls to her soft sweet face. 


Sona. 


Dreams ; dreams; ah, the memory blinding us, 
Blinding our eyes to the way that we go; 

Till the new sorrow come, once more reminding us 
Blindly of kind hearts, ours long ago: 

Mother-mine, whisper we, yours was the love for me! 
Still, though our paths lie lone and apart, 

Yours is the true love, shining above for me, 
Yours are the kind eyes, hurting my heart. 


Dreams ; dreams; ah, how shall we sing of them, 
Dreams that we loved with our head on her breast ; 
Dreams ; dreams; and the cradle-sweet swing of them; 
Ay; for her voice was the sound we loved best. 
Can we remember at all or, forgetting it, 
Can we recall for a moment the gleam 
Of our childhood’s delight and the wonder begetting it, 
- Wonder awakened in dreams of a dream? 


And, once again, from the heart of the City 
A murmur of tenderer laughter rose, 

A sound that was faint as the smile of Pity 

And sweet as a swan-song’s golden close; 
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And it seemed as if some wonderful Fair 
Were charming the night of the City of Dreams, 
For, over the mystical din out there, 
The clouds were litten with flickering gleams, 
And a roseate light like the day’s first flush 
Quivered and beat on the towers above, 
And we heard through the curious crooning hush 
An elfin song that we used to love. 






Tittle Boy Blue, come blow your horn. . . 

And the soft wind blew it the other way ; 
And all that we heard was—Cow’s in the corn; 
But we never heard anything half so gay! 

And ever we seemed to be drawing nearer 
That mystical roseate smoke-wreathed glare, 
And the curious music grew louder and clearer, 

Till Mustard-Seed said, “ We are lucky, you see, 
We've arrived at a time of festivity!” 
And so to the end of the street we came 
And turned a corner and—there we were, 
In a place that glowed like the dawn of day, 
A crowded clamouring City square 
Like the cloudy heart of an opal, aflame 
With the lights of a great Dream-Fair: 
Thousands of children were gathered there, 
Thousands of old men, weary and grey, 
And the shouts of the showmen filled the air— 
This way! This way! This way! 


And See-Saw; Margery Daw; we heard a rollicking shout 

As the swing-boats hurtled over our heads to the tune of the 
roundabout ; 

And Little Boy Blue, come blow your horn, we heard the 
showmen cry, 

And Dickory Dock, I’m as good as a clock, we heard the 
swings reply. 


This way, this way to your Heart’s Desire, 

Come, cast your burdens down; 
And the pauper shall mount his throne in the skies, 
And the king be rid of his crown: 
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And souls that were dead shall be fed with fire 
From the fount of their ancient pain, 

And your lost love come with the light in-her eyes 
Back to your heart again. 


Ah; here be sure she shall never prove 
Less kind than her eyes were bright ; 

This way, this way to your old lost love 
You shall kiss her lips to-night ; 

This way for the smile of a dead man’s face 
And the grip of a brother’s hand; 

This way to your childhood’s heart of grace 
And your home in Fairyland. 


Dickory Dock, ’'m as good as a clock, d’you hear my swivels 
chime ? 

To and fro as I come and go, I keep eternal time. 

O, little Bo-peep, if you’ve lost your sheep and don’t know 
where to find ’em, 

Leave ’em alone and they’ll come home, and carry their tails 
behind ’em. 


And See-Saw ; Margery Daw; there came the chorussing shout 

As the swing-boats answered the roaring tune of the rollick- 
ing roundabout ; 

Dickory, dickory, dickory, dock, d’you hear my swivels chime? 

Swing; swing; you’re as good as a king if you keep eternal time. 


Then we saw that the tunes of the world were one; 
And the metre that guided the rhythmic sun 

Was at one, like the ebb and the flow of the sea, | 
With the tunes that we learned at our mother’s knee; 
The beat of the horse-hoofs that carried us down 

To see the fine Lady of Banbury Town; 

And so, by the rhymes that we knew, we could tell 
Without knowing the others—that all was well. 


And then, our brains began to spin; 
For it seemed as if that mighty din 
Were no less than the cries of the poets and sages 
Of all the nations in all the ages; 

And, if they could only beat out the whole 
Of their music together, the guerdon and goal 
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Of the world would be reached with one mighty shout, 
And the dark dread secret of Time be out; 
And nearer, nearer they seemed to climb, 
And madder and merrier rose the song, 
And the swings and the see-saws marked the time; 
For this was the maddest and merriest throng 
That ever was met on a holy-day 
To dance the dust of the world away ; 
And madder and merrier, round and round 
The whirligigs whirled to the whirling sound, 
Till it seemed that the mad song burst its bars 
And mixed with the song of the whirling stars, 
The song that the rhythmic Time-Tides tell 
To seraphs in Heaven and devils in Hell : 
Ay; Heaven and Hell in accordant chime 
With the universal rhythm and rhyme 
Were nearing the secret of Space and Time; 
The song of that ultimate mystery 
Which only the mad blind men who see, 
Led by the laugh of a little child, 
Can utter; Ay, wilder and yet more wild 
It maddened, till now—full song—it was out! 
It roared from the starry roundabout,— 


A child was born in Bethlehem, in Bethlehem, in Bethlehem, 
A child was born in Bethlehem; ah, hear my fairy fable ; 
For I have seen the King of kings, no longer thronged with 

angel wings, 
But croodling like a little babe, and cradled in a stable. 


The wise men came to greet him with their gifts of myrrh and 
frankincense, 
Gold and myrrh and frankincense they brought to make him 
mirth ; 
And would you know the way to win to little brother Peterkin, 
My childhood’s heart shall guide you through the glories of 
the earth, 


A child was born in Bethlehem, in Bethlehem, in Bethlehem; 
The wise men came to welcome him: a star stood o’er the gable ; 
And there they saw the King of kings, no longer thronged with 
angel wings, 
But croodling like a little babe, and cradled in a stable. 
ALFRED NOYES. 
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SCOTTISH HOSPITAL. 


BY COLONEL HENRY KNOLLYS, M.V.O. 


“ WERE I not an English- 
man, I should wish I were a 
Scotsman,” was a compliment 
which met with the retort, 
“ And were I not a Scotsman, 
I should wish I were a Scots- 
man.” This patriotic incivility 
recurred to my mind in Dam- 
ascus, when I was there, on 
more than one occasion, min- 
utely and systematically in- 
vestigating the work carried on 
by the Victoria Hospital, an 
almost unknown twig of Scot- 
tish benevolence and success- 
ful enterprise of which Scots- 
men may well be proud. I 
seek to extend, ever so little, 
its repute, in the hope that I 
may contribute, ever so little, 
to its prosperity. Yet, lest I 
should weary my readers with 
monotonous eulogy, or by dwell- 
ing exclusively on a subject 
which has much of sadness in 
it, I will diversify my theme 
by first speaking somewhat of 
the city itself,—an enormous 
oasis in a vast region of desert, 
a pearl set in emeralds. 

No place I have ever visited 
during my many remote travels, 
certainly no place comparative- 
ly so accessible from England, is 
so entrancingly,so dramatically 
oriental as Damascus. Beauti- 
ful Cairo is Egypt, tempered 
largely with Pharaohs and the 
French ; Constantinople is more 
than half made up of Western 
adventurers and Eastern Lev- 
antines; Jerusalem is Jewish; 
Ceylon is Cingalese; Chinese 


Hankow is yellow pig-tailed 
ugliness; Japanese Kioto is 
yellow veneered nudity; but 
Damascus is the city of oriental 
tradition and ‘Arabian Nights,’ 
of Haroun-al-Raschid and Sin- 
bad the Sailor, of flowing robes 
and close-fitting yashmaks, of sol- 
emn pashas and smiling houris, 
of brilliant colours and sombre 
demeanour—the region of 


‘* A cloudless sun which ever shines, 
Bright maidens and unfailing vines.” 


From one of the gorges of 
the Anti-Libanus our evil and 
squalid Turkish train emerges 
into the upper part of the 
valley which marks the com- 
mencement of the Barada 
(Naaman’s Abana). At first 
the traces of an elementary 
fertility can be surmised from 
a very narrow strip of green 
herbage, through which trickles 
a newly born streamlet. Gradu- 
ally strip and streamlet broaden 
as we whirl down a precipitous 
incline, which leads us into the 
large deep basin wherein the 
city is situated. Impoverished 
vegetation and stunted trees 
expand into sub-tropical beauty, 
until at last it seems as though 
we were speeding through an 
endless hothouse area of lux- 
uriant orchards and gardens. 
Walnut-trees and vines, apri- 
cot-, almond-, fig-, apple-, and 
plum -trees, and innumerable 
numbers of pomegranate-trees 
laden with glowing fruit, cover 
a circuit of about nineteen miles 
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in diameter. Through these 
tangled masses rushes the now 
foaming broad torrent, the 
Barada, and the contrast of 
the emerald verdure is rendered 
more striking because it is set 
in a framework of dark dismal 
desert, with gloomy depressions 
and arid elevations, flat-roofed 
houses and lifeless-looking mud 
villages. Tradition states that 
one of the heights which we 
passed was the scene of Cain’s 
murder of Abel. 

Let me describe a typical 
stroll through a city which un- 
questionably was of consider- 
able antiquity when Abraham, 
whose steward was “ Eliezer of 
Damascus” (Gen. xv.), in 1913 
B.C. pursued the Syrian kings 
“unto Hobah, which is on the 
left hand of Damascus” (Gen. 
xiv.), and succeeded in rescuing 
Lot. It has now a population 
estimated at upwards of 200,000 
inhabitants. Probably we shall 
not see amongst them a single 
European face, and certainly 
we shall not hear a single 
European word, unless indeed 
we specially seek it out. The 
paucity of our fellow-country- 
men may be judged from the 
fact that the Sunday congre- 
gation in the English church 
averages about fourteen only, 
notwithstanding diligent whip- 
ping-in. Every object is a 
marvel of reality or an interest 
of imagination. There is the 
throng of grave  turbaned 
Mohammedans, the very beau 
idéal of dignity. There are 
flashing -eyed, mouth - covered 
women, who, if they retain a 
shadow of self-respect, will bash- 
fully clap their hands to their 
somewhat ugly lips should their 
veil slip aside. There are the 
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brightly be-ragged, swarthy, 
and sometimes beautiful Arab 
children, only a shade less im- 
pudent than the shameless 
hussies who largely people the 
Christian quarter. There are 
isolated specimens of the Bed- 
ouin Children of the Desert, in 
aspect melodramatic, haughty, 
and rather villainous -looking, 
abominably equipped, ludi- 
crously armed with extraordi- 
narily long matchlocks, and 
mounted on  incomparably 
splendid horses, such as surely 
Job must have had in his 
mind’s eye when he describes 
a noble steed “who paweth in 
the valley,” who “mocketh at 
fear,” who “saith among the 
trumpets Ha, ha; and smelleth 
the battle afar off.” There are 
strings of malignant camels, 
eyeing their human taskmasters 
with undisguised hatred and 
contempt. There are huge 
white donkeys, the blue-blooded 
of their race, with wonderful 
lacework patterns tattooed in 
scarlet and purple on their 
quarters, and gaudily capari- 
soned. There are droves of 
their humble brown brethren 
of Hampstead Heath breed, 
with clouts for a saddle. There 
are the ubiquitous pariah dogs, 
curs of low degree, willing to 
live and let live, yet less amen- 
able to blandishments than 
their Stamboul cousins. There 
are large soft-fleeced mother 
sheep, led from house to house 
for milking purposes. There 
are unpleasant-looking goats 
fulfilling the same functions; 
and there are sellers of fruit, of 
sweetmeats, of fragrant spices, 
and of steaming coffee, ‘I can- 
not find out that there is any- 
thing to see in Damascus,” was 
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the peevish grumble of a normal 
specimen of silly young woman- 
hood. One is reminded of Louis 
XVI_’s entry in his diary the 
day the Bastille was stormed: 
“ Rien” —rien indeed, if you 
stitch up your eyes; every- 
thing, if you will only learn 
how to see. 

When we quit the immediate 
precincts of the large central 
square and penetrate the steep 
lanes and foul-smelling pur- 
lieus, we are no longer able to 
dispense with a dragoman. He 
is an evil, and, like most of 
them, he is a Christian, while 
nearly all of them are swind- 
lers. I found that the most 
effectual method of dealing 
with him was to listen with 
bland attention to all he said, 
and to act in direct opposition 
to all he recommended. 

Under his guidance we turn 
into a Damascus first-class res- 
taurant, where we are served 
with kabobs frizzled on wooden 
skewers—so nice, with sour 
mare’s milk—so nasty, with a 
salad of chopped onions and 
parsley—so reeking, and with 
lemonade. Not a trace of a 
knife or a fork; hands must 
serve our turn, and our Euro- 
pean, unclean, clumsy clawing 
is in humiliating contrast with 
the dainty, neat nicety where- 
by tapering oriental fingers 
shred away the meat from a 
complicated joint. 

“ Arise, and go into the street 
which is called Straight.” We 
are in the Straight Street of 
Paul of Tarsus, the very same 
street—not perhaps lined by 
the very same buildings, for 
we may assume them to have 
crumbled away with years and 
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to have been gradually re- 
placed by fresh constructions, 
although many Mohammedan 
inhabitants insist that a cer- 
tain house now existing in 
Straight Street was occupied 
by Judas, and point out a spot 
where “the disciples took him 
[Paul] by night, and let him 
down by the wall in a basket.” 
But Straight Street as it now 
stands occupies beyond all 
doubt the same site and runs 
along the same lineal distance 
as in Bible times, and of a 
surety its architecture, its as- 
pect, and the nature of its 
sojourners have but little 
changed. The roadway is quad- 
ruple the usual breadth in 
Eastern towns. It is arched 
over with a framework, which 
supports canvas screens as 
shelter from glare and weather, 
and is bordered with Methu- 
selah-like tenements, the out- 
lines of which are here and 
there broken with a curious 
species of Saracenic arch, with 
angles of a masonry which is 
coeval with the earliest dates 
of history, and with an archi- 
tecture which is prior to any 
historical record. The dingy 
hue of antiquity is relieved by 
patches of blue, yellow, and red 
paint, gorgeous in their Eastern 
colouring. The throng and the 
traffic are characteristic and 
considerable; but Mohammedan 
dignity does not admit of any 
hurrying, or jostling, or gabble, 
or even the musical solace of 
our hard lives—laughter. 

As for the bazaar shops, they 
are not exceeded in strangeness 
in any town in Asia. Gold 
and silver ornaments, arms 
and metal- work, carpets and 
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shawls, silks and embroideries, 
are very beautiful and tempt- 
ing. Unless, however, you 
rather enjoy being swindled, do 
not suffer your dragoman, who 
will extort from the seller pre- 
posterous backsheesh, even to 
enter the house with you. 
Make your way with Levantine 
argot and European signs, and 
the shopkeeper, who dreads a 
dragoman as he dreads the 
locusts, will joyfully back up 
your endeavours. 

Of the inhabitants I can only 
say I never once encountered 
actual hostility, and also that 
I never once met with smiling 
demeanour or friendly words. 
They conveyed to me the im- 
pression that they tolerated us, 
but that we were unpleasant to 
them—unpleasant in the sense 
of the aversion with which we 
wince back from a fat crawling 
caterpillar or a slimy slug. The 
suppression of overt acts of 
illwill towards the small Eu- 
ropean colony has been due to 
the unceasing efforts of Nazim 
Pasha, the governor of Syria. 
A patriot in the best sense of 
the term; an honest, faithful 
servant of the Sultan; a 
resolute, wise, upright adminis- 
trator; a well-mannered, kind- 
hearted gentleman. With noble 
liberality he has established in 
Damascus a Turkish hospital 
on English lines. A minute 
inspection of it convinced me 
of its excellence. It only re- 
mains for me to remark that 
were there more Nazims there 
would be fewer infamies in 
the Turkish Empire. Perhaps 
one of the most disreputable 
elements in the city is that 
which appertains to the mili- 
tary. Vagrant-looking, hang- 
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dog, miserable soldiers were 
swarming throughout the city. 
Forced into the ranks by the 
compulsory service so much 
belauded by English spouters 
who have not the slightest 
realisation of all that com- 
pulsory service involves, and 
sometimes by our ministerial 
representatives who surely will 
not have the effrontery to deny 
that they put party interests 
first and those of their country 
nowhere ; ill-fed, ill-lodged, ill- 
clothed, ill-treated, and worse 
paid, their lot is only a shade 
better than that of their 
officers, who, in point of fact, 
in many cases are not paid 
at all, arrears for years being 
a@ common occurrence. This 
official dishonesty is a scandal 
even in a land of scandals. 
Last winter at Damascus 
semi-starving field-officers were 
ready to hire themselves out 
for menial services in order to 
keep the dire wolf from the 
door. A colonel would have 
exercised your horses, and a 
captain would have swept out 
your yard, for a very small 
payment. Quite recently a 
major appeared on _ parade 
without his sword, and when 
taken roundly to task, he ex- 
claimed in defiant despair, “I 
have sold my sword to buy 
bread for my children.” 

The locality where the vision 
appeared to St Paul is approxi- 
mately identified near the vil- 
lage of Kaukab, five or six 
miles from Damascus, and the 
surroundings of the site are 
strikingly in accordance with 
the recognised conception of the 
momentous scene. Around is 
a vast expanse of yellow glar- 
ing desert, yet diversified on the 
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one hand by the rugged range 
of Hermon and on the other by 
a small patch of green tillage 
on the horizon of the plain. 
There is a tension of stillness 
and of lifelessness, save for 
an occasional vulture hovering 
heavily in mid-air. The 
rugged track from Jerusalem 
here makes a sudden elbow, 
revealing smokeless Damascus 
looming large and glittering, 
white and fair in the softened 
distance. Fierce rays beat 
down on our heads, and poor 
indeed must be his imagination 
who does not hearken for the 
sound of the voice in pathetic 
remonstrance, “Why do you 
persecute Me?”—a_ sentence 
which in A.D. 35 transformed 
the fiery Pharisee into the 
noble champion of Christianity, 
and which in A.D. 1904 might 
surely appeal to certain sects 
of Churchianity who damn 
those daring to differ with 
them. 

Survey Damascus from any 
point you please, each success- 
ive view entrances you with 
its sea of verdure, and with 
the peculiar forms of Eastern 
architecture which together 
seem to represent the image 
of an Arabian poet’s dream. 
We can understand that the 
Moslems have full faith in their 
legend that Mahomet refused 
to enter this “earthly para- 
dise”’ lest he should become 
indifferent to a heavenly abode. 
The more startling, therefore, 
will be my verdict, that Dam- 
ascus is a whitened sepulchre 
of insanitation. Said wrathful 
Naaman, field- marshal com- 
manding the Syrian corps, 
“Are not Abana [Barada] and 
Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, 





better than all the waters of 
Israel?” Possibly yes, 2800 
years ago; but now the Barada 
has become an Acheron of ill- 
nesses within the city, while 
outside it expands into a mor- 
ass, which is a Styx of death. 
Here about 50 feet in width, it 
is reeking with miasma and 
stifling with effluvia; it serves 
solely and simultaneously for 
irrigation, cesspools, and drink- 
ing-water ; it is thickened with 
detritus, too miscellaneous and 
too odious for enumeration ; it 
is little better than a devil’s 
broth of typhoid. English 
wayfarers, be not too proud to 
resort to every reasonable ex- 
pedient to neutralise the poison 
of this deadly drinking-water, 
lest your scepticism or your 
indolence should entail on you 
dire retribution ! 





This question of sickness and 
suffering reminds me it is high 
time I should justify the head- 
ing of my paper by entering on 
some account of the Victoria 
Hospital—a dwarf in size, a 
giant in exploits. Situated 
outside the noisy and noisome 
precincts of the large city, yet 
sufficiently near to be of con- 
venient benefit to the inhabit- 
ants, the enclosure is barred by 
a gate bearing the initials 
E.M.M. (Edinburgh Medical 
Mission), and when we enter 
we have the sensation that we 
are no longer in Damascus, we 
are in Scotland. Within, the 
ground is cultivated somewhat 
in the fashion, and entirely 
with the neatness, of a Deeside 
garden, enriched with the 
beauteous foliage of a less 
austere climate. The grey 
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stone house itself smacks of 
Aberdeenshire, and is not, I 
admit, architecturally lovely, 
but substantial, convenient, 
wisely planned, and with every 
sanitary requirement wor- 
shipped like a fetish. 
Straightway I am conducted 
to the wards, for the ruling 
genius, Dr Mackinnon, testifies 
to the principle that these 
ought to be regarded as the 
crucial test, whereas in certain 
of our London hospitals the 
consideration devoted to the 
reading and recreation rooms, 
the officers’ quarters, the lib- 
rary, kitchen offices, and other 
subsidiaries, almost shadow into 
the background interest in the 
patients. The Victoria Hos- 
pital has accommodation at 
present for about sixty beds, 
and the wards are clean and 
bright as judged by an English 
eye, while they appear the 
luxuries of dreamland in the 
eyes of Arabs who herd in 
hovels which in moderate lan- 
guage may be described as foul, 
fetid, and fearsome in squalor. 
So much, thus far, for inside 
outline, and why should I not 
at once give the names of the 
Scottish hero and heroines, who 
are neither medalled nor C.B.’d, 
nor mentioned in despatches, 
albeit a “D.S.O.” for distin- 
guished service in alleviating 
sorrow and suffering could 
never be more appropriately 
awarded. Miss Graham, Miss 
Moore, and Miss Mann! are 
Scottish young ladies,—a trifle 
too young, perhaps, but they 
will mend of that every year, 
—exceedingly well-informed in 
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general subjects, like most of 
their nation, thoroughly trained 
at Edinburgh in their special 
avocation, skilful in every per- 
ception, tender in every move- 
ment, and compassionate in 
every word. They are wont to 
watch through the long night 
hours by the bedside of an 
Arab sufferer as anxiously 
as would a mother—or per- 
haps even a father — breath- 
lessly watch by the bed- 
side of a dying child. They 
have left their own country for 
the first time in their lives, and 
have journeyed to this strange 
far-off land, where they may 
minister to the sufferings and 
“ give a cup of cold water” to 
wild untaught Arabs—aliens 
in race, in religion, and in the 
kinship of civilisation. Their 
first business on arrival was to 
set to work ploddingly with a 
grammar, dictionary, and vo- 
cabulary to learn the language 
of their patients, and after six 
months’ study they had ac- 
quired sufficient Arabic for 
ordinary purposes, though they 
were constantly aiming at 
further proficiency. Often have 
I noticed these eager young 
scholars slyly consulting phrase- 
book or grammar at odd 
moments. 

With the nurses have been 
associated the consul, Mr 
Richards, and his wife,—died, 
alas! this year,—who, both in 
official and private capacities, 
have been a bulwark of strength 
to the institution. Its back- 
bone has been Dr Mackinnon. 
Founder, architect, organiser, 
manager, chief, and very often 





11 am speaking of those whom I chanced to know. 


sional changes in the small staff. 


Of course, there are occa- 
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the only, medical officer, lay 
missionary, jack of several de- 
partments and master of them 
all, a history of his and of his 
wife’s work would be a long 
record of two noble lives. He 
had an able assistant in Dr 
Brigstock. 

Even more rigidly than in 
European hospitals are the 
men separated from the women, 
though child sufferers are in- 
terspersed throughout. I am 
allowed — nay, invited — to 
question the patients freely ; 
my difficulty is my ignorance 
of their language. This is, 
however, solved by the nurses, 
in whose fluent Arabic I love 
to detect “the dear, familiar 
strain” of Scottish intonation. 
The inmates to whom I address 
myself are not very glib in 
reply; they seem bewildered 
and puzzled with the strange 
white man, and his inquiries, 
and his attempted sympathy 
with their interests, which, 
they are thinking, can be no 
affair of his, and they appeal 
with childish helplessness to 
one of the coaxing, soft-toned, 
young nurses to help them 
with suitable answers. Here 
lies an aged Arab, not unlike 
the principal figure in the Last 
Communion of St Jerome in 
the Vatican, only differing from 
it in not being unpleasant to 
look at, with iron- grey hair 
and ragged beard, haggard and 
swart, stretched on a snowy 
pallet in the piteous helpless- 
ness of extreme old age. He 


is motionless as death as I 
approach him ; but when doctor 
and nurse come up to his bed- 
side his dimmed eyes light up 
with a sudden flash, and he 
stretches out his grateful arms 
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to his two friends, whose 
hands he successively lifts to 
his lips and his head with an 
impressive gesture of devotion. 
Here is another Arab, middle- 
aged, muscular, and with a 
wild restless eye indicative of 
a Bedouin, luxuriously propped 
up with pillows: he is gazing 
with curiosity and wonderment 
at some English picture-papers, 
and replies to my friendly 
questions with dignity and in- 
telligence. Another Mussul- 
man, obviously of the better 
class, is listlessly turning over 
the pages of the Koran; while 
yet another, as obviously of the 
worse class, is vacuously doing 
nothing at all. 

The women seem dull and 
stupid, desperately plain and 
desperately modest; for on my 
unhallowed intrusion they clap 
their hands over their ugly 
mouths with all the diffidence 
of sweet seventeen, and the 
nurses have some difficulty in 
soothing these gazelles. After 
the shyness has worn off, one 
old woman mumbles an endless 
sing-song over her abscesses, 
which she implores me to in- 
spect; a young woman is 
mechanically stroking her 
baby ; others stare at me with 
lack-lustre eyes, and can be 
persuaded to answer little or 
nothing. 

In one corner of the ward, 
however, there is compensation 
for my many previous failures. 
A little duck of a girl child 
about ten years old, sitting up 
in her tiny wire-crib, welcomes 
me with a strangely solemn 
decorum, then accepts my 
blandishments, purring like a 
kitten, and ends by engaging 
in a conversation which is 
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startling in its precocity. I 
am sure it was faithfully trans- 
lated by the nurses, and it 
was evident no “widow of 
Tekoah’s” language was put 
into the child’s mouth. She 
eagerly showed me her small 
treasures of nothings,—child- 
hood has little nationality, and 
these toys might have belonged 
to a gutter baby in White- 
chapel,—and finally drew from 
a cache behind her pillow her 
most cherished possession, a 
rough, common, frayed picture 
which she had rescued from 
some sweepings of illustrated 
newspapers, and which repre- 
sented our present Queen 
Alexandra. She had stuck 
it on a piece of pasteboard, 
bordered it with coloured 
paper, and decorated it with 
a loop of blue ribbon; and 
now she proudly invoked my 
admiration of “the beautiful 
lady,” to quote her own ex- 
pression. After we had crooned 
over it for some minutes I 
asked, “ Will you give it to 
me?” Sorrowful, downcast 
looks, and then, “It is for 
you to command and for me 
to obey.” “No, keep it; and 
would you like to send a 
message to the beautiful lady 
in England?” “Yes, but I 
do not know what to say 
yet;” and next morning she 
added quite spontaneously, 
“Tell the beautiful lady in 
England I send her my wish 
that she may have the peace 
of God.” When I bade her 
good-bye she took my paw 
into both her tiny hands, 
raised it to her lips, and then 
reverently lifted it to the 
crown of her head with such 
singular grave grace and 
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pathos as to evoke the in- 
voluntary outburst, “ Child, 
child, do let me hear you 
laugh, or at least do let me 
see you smile, and do tell me 
what you mean by treating 
my hand in that fashion?” 
and she replied, ‘‘I mean grati- 
tude, love, and obedience.” 

I was then shown the two 
cool verandahs assigned re- 
spectively to the men and 
women patients,—up to whom, 
by the way, forbidden fruit is 
often tossed by outside friends, 
—the operating-room, waiting- 
room for out-patients, dispen- 
sary, linen and clothing cup- 
boards, kitchen, baths, and 
stores, all of which were ex- 
cellent in every respect. I 
enumerate them in testimony 
of the resources of the hos- 
pital, but I forbear wearying 
with further details save in 
the two last ‘items. 

The condition of filth in 
which the majority of the 
patients arrive is unmention- 
ably horrible and “swarming.” 
The Arab peasant has not only 
for many years been absolutely 
unsoaped ; but his clothes, his 
entire body, his wounds, and 
his putrefying sores are in such 
a state that before he can be 
touched he must be not merely 
disinfected, but his garments 
must be salamandered and his 
carcass must be baked. The 
fullest provision is made for 
these exigencies. 

Again—* Where,” I inquire, 
“are your extracts of meat- 
jellies and your essences of beef- 
tea, your arrowroot and sago, 
your champagne and spirits, 
your mutton-chops and stout?” 
I was answered with much 
laughter at the inappropriate- 
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ness of my question: “Those 
articles of diet would be im- 
practicably out of place with 
native patients; they would 
neither tolerate, nor eat, nor 
assimilate them. As a matter 
of health as well as of wisdom, 
we must provide food suitable 
in some degree to their consti- 
tutional idiosyncrasies and life- 
long usage.” Then I was shown 
the flat damp cakes of coarse 
unleavened bread, as stodgy as 
an untoasted muffin; tubs of 
sickly looking cream - cheese ; 
jars of sour-milk ; and a great 
abundance of preserved fruits. 
On emergencies a small amount 
of spirit may be prescribed, but 
this is attended with difficulty 
owing to the religious prejudices 
of Moslems, 

The most prevalent normal 
illnesses—I put abnormal 
cholera out of calculation—are 
fever, affections of the liver, 
dysentery, and rheumatism, but 
by far the greater number of 
cases are surgical. Last year 
307 operations were performed, 
of which 39 were for bone, 33 
for glands, 51 for abscesses, 48 
for ophthalmia, and 14 amputa- 
tions. Who are the nurses, the 
compounders, the dressers, the 
aids to the doctor in surgical 
operations, the anesthetists, 
&c., and of whom the reason- 
able number might appear to 
be some ten or twelve? All 
these functions are fulfilled by 
those three skilled Edinburgh 
young ladies, who act on the 
divine principle hat the relief 
of suffering sanctifies every 
office to the helpless sick, who 
unerringly make up complicated 
prescriptions, and who without 
blenching hand to the surgeon 
knives and tourniquets, band- 





ages and sponges, required for 
operations so ghastly that the 
sight of them would almost 
turn a hardened man faint. 
In the out-patient department 
they ply their business with 


‘the fullest activity. Every 


morning a crowd pours into 
the waiting-room in such num- 
bers that time would not admit 
of a medical diagnosis in all 
cases. Therefore, perforce, in 
slight ailments, where simple 
remedies and common - sense 
suffice, the nurses deal direct 
with the applicants. The total 
number of out-patients treated 
January-November 30 last year 
amounted to 7122. Those in 
the wards are necessarily re- 
stricted within narrow limits. 
In 1903, 134 were admitted. 
Treatment is sought not only 
by inhabitants from the ad- 
jacent city, but from remote 
districts in the desert, and a 
large number is made up of 
children. Not infrequently 
there is an anguish - stricken 
entreaty that the doctor will 
come to the dwelling-house of 
the sufferer. ‘Sir, come down 
ere my child die.” Whenever 
possible the request is complied 
with, and the parent’s . heart 
made to rejoice with the assur- 
ance, “Thy son liveth.” Nor is 
there any lack of gratitude and 
appreciation on the part of 
those who have been recipients 
of the benefits of this hospital. 
There are, it is true, other dis- 
pensaries at Damascus estab- 
lished by religious foreign 
societies. Let us give them the 
credit they deserve ; let us also 
bear in mind that in their prac- 
tice as well as in their principles 
the interests of their particular 
Church justify every detail in 
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their conduct. It would also 
be unfair to stigmatise all 
native doctors as ignorant and 
inefficient. But the light of 
European science reduces to 
comparative twilight the 
utmost knowledge of oriental 
practitioners, so that the re- 
spect for and confidence in the 
English hakim is deep through- 
out the native city, and is 
diffused to villages distant 
many hours’ journey. Inces- 
santly old patients appear to 
bless and to thank, sometimes 
bringing one of their kinsfolk 
for treatment. On dismissal 
days friends come to accom- 
pany home those who have been 
relieved or cured. They carry 
away with them impressions 
which they will long remember; 
and for many a year they will 
discuss in their Bedouin habi- 
tations the deeds of mercy they 
have received at the hands of 
those very Christians whom 
tradition has taught them to 
curse. 

The Victoria Hospital is, as 
we have already mentioned, 
one of the offshoots of the 
Edinburgh Medical Missionary 
Society ; and where, it may be 
asked, does any direct work of 
evangelisation come in? Not 
by an inflated and _ illusory 
record of nominal conversions, 
baptisms, communicants, prayer- 
meetings, and stump preach- 
ings; but, in the first instance, 
by the daily practical exercise 
of one of the foremost prin- 
ciples of Christianity, in allevi- 
ating suffering and _ sorrow, 


followed by setting before those 
whom they have relieved the 
truths of that religion, and the 
life, beauty, and compassion 
of its divine Founder. 


Every 
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evening, when all is quiet and 
tidied and comfortable in the 
wards, the doctor or one of the 
Scottish ladies reads in Arabic 
a few passages from the Scrip- 
tures, carefully selected so that 
they may include nothing 
likely to scare a Mussulman. 
Christians are scarcely aware 
that most of the Bible tenets 
and much of its history are 
cherished by Moslems, and they 
regard our Saviour as a most 
holy man, although they deny 
His divinity, and know very 
little about Him. Then comes 
a short explanation, avoiding 
controversial points, and finally 
a few brief prayers are prayed, 
—not dirged or gabbled,—and 
still in Arabic. The entire 
service does not exceed fifteen 
or twenty minutes. Inasmuch 
as by far the greater portion of 
the native audience are Mo- 
hammedans, the question natur- 
ally arises whether this presen- 
tation of a religion which they 
regard as infidel does not wound 
their consciences? With abso- 
lute certainty we may reply in 
the negative. I cannot accept 
the not infrequent statement of 
the fanatical hatred of the 
Damascus inhabitants to every 
form of Christianity. Naught 
has been said which could ruffle 
them; much has been spoken 
which cheers and soothes them; 
and as a matter of fact they 
have never uttered one word of 
objection, although they have 
had ample opportunity of so 
doing. There has been only a 
single instance of remonstrance. 
A Roman Catholic, a native 
convert, complained to the 
Scottish nurse that the reading 
aloud of the Bible made his head 
ache. The charming young lady 
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sympathisingly advised him to 
stuff his ears with cotton-wool. 

“Le bon est toujours l’ennemi 
du meilleur.” Dr Mackinnon 
has recently been defying his 
hospital’s foe “Le Bon” by 
fostering its friend ‘Le Meil- 
leur,” and by striving to extend 
the scope of its work, the very 
success of which had caused 
considerable embarrassment. 
He therefore undertook the 
construction of, and has nearly 
completed, the sorely needed 
additional accommodation for 
the increasing number of 
patients. The new building 
has been strictly confined to 
the requisites of utility; decora- 
tion, swagger, and even further 
comforts for the European staff, 
have been sternly excluded. 
Thus the outlay has been kept 
within the extraordinarily nar- 
row limit of £800, and it has 
not been easy to provide even 
this sum. The poverty-stricken 
patients are treated entirely 
gratis; those who are able to 
contribute towards defraying 
their own expenses are required 
to pay small sums, varying 
according to circumstances, 
and to this they make not the 
slightest demur. Casual vis- 
itors to Damascus—very few 
in number—have often been 
liberal in their donations, yet 
the aggregate from the above 
sources is inconsiderable. Now 
I will not weary my readers 
with the usual tiresome and 
fallacious balance - sheet of 
charities, and I hotly repudiate 
sending round the hat with the 
mendicant importunity to which 
so many clerical advocates are 
not ashamed to resort; but I 
am not infringing my principle 
of abstention in remarking that 


possibly some one of my readers 
may feel an impulse to send 
me a postal order (4 Morpeth 
Mansions, London) to aid the 
Scottish ladies, and to alleviate 
the sufferings of the Arabs. 
You may if you like, and I give 
you my word of honour it shall 
immediately be forwarded to 
Damascus without one farthing 
of the deductions for commis- 
sion, postage, or miscellaneous, 
which so largely attenuate most 
charitable contributions. 

Finally, I venture to point 
out that though the nurses of 
the Victoria Hospital will not 
on ordinary occasions forgo 
their exclusive attendance on 
their Arab patients, they render 
their readiest help in advising, 
in smoothing away difficulties, 
in contributing to the welfare 
of Europeans who invoke their 
assistance, and, whatever the 
nature of the aid, the nurses 
always refuse to accept any 
payment. Ay, and in very 
exceptional, desperate cases I 
have known them quit their 
wards and install themselves 
at the bedside of a chance 
English traveller smitten with 
the pestilence of the city, 
watching and nursing. day 
and night until the patient 
be made whole, or until the 
demon of death proves tho 
conqueror. The wards bear 
more than one record, and 
contain more than one gift, 
in grateful recognition of 
this angelic compassion. And 
should you ever chance to visit 
the Victoria Hospital, Damas- 
cus, you may find on one of the 
walls a small brass plate bear- 
ing the inscription, “ Filio dilec- 
tissimo hoc xs posuit pater 
meerens. ” 
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CHAPTER IV.—DREAMS, 


ALTHOUGH the paper was a 
year old, Sefior Johnson in due 
time received an answer from 
Kansas. A correspondence en- 
sued. Sefior Johnson enshrined 
above the big fireplace the 
photograph of a woman. Be- 
fore this he used to stand for 
hours at a time slowly con- 
structing in his mind what he 
had hitherto lacked—an ideal 
of womanhood and of home. 
This ideal he used sometimes to 
express to himself and to the 
ironical Jed. 

“It must sure be nice to 
have a little woman waitin’ 
for you when you come in off’n 
the desert.” 

Or— 

‘“* Now, a woman would have 
them windows just blooming 
with flowers and white curtains 
and such truck.” 

Or— 

“T bet that Sang would get 
a wiggle on him with his little 
old cleaning duds if he had a 
woman a-hold of his jerk-line.” 

Slowly he reconstructed his 
life, the life of the ranch, in 
terms of this hypothesised 
feminine influence. Then mat- 
ters came to an understanding. 
Sefior Johnson had sent his 
own portrait. Estrella Sands 
wrote back that she adored big 
black beards, but she was afraid 
of him, he had such a fascin- 
atingly bad eye: no woman 
could resist him. Sefor John- 
son at once took things for 





granted, sent on to Kansas a 
preposterous sum of “ expense” 
money and a railroad - ticket, 
and raided Goodrich’s store at 
Williams, a hundred miles away, 
for all manner of gaudy carpets, 
silverware, fancy lamps, works 
of art, pianos, linens, and gim- 
cracks for the adornment of the 
ranch-house. Furthermore, he 
offered wages more than equal 
to a hundred miles of desert to 
a young Irish girl named Susie 
O’Toole to come out as house- 
keeper, decorator, boss of Sang 
and another Chinaman, and 
companion to Mrs Johnson 
when she should arrive. 

Furthermore, he laid off from 
the range-work Brent Palmer, 
the most skilful man with 
horses, and set him to “gent- 
ling” a beautiful little sorrel. 
A side-saddle had arrived from 
El Paso. It was “ centre-fire,” 
which is to say, it had but the 
single horsehair cinch, broad, 
tasselled, very genteel in its 
suggestion of pleasure use only. 
Brent could be seen at all times 
of day cantering here and there 
on ‘the sorrel, a blanket tied 
around his waist to simulate 
the long riding-skirt. He car- 
ried also a sulky and evil gleam 
in his eye, warning against 
undue levity. 

Jed Parker watched these 
various proceedings sardonic- 
ally. 

Once, the baby light of inno- 
cence blue in his eye, he asked 
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if he would be required to dress 
for dinner ? 

“Tf so,” he went on, “I'll 
have my man brush up my low- 
necked clothes.” 

But Sefior Johnson refused 
to be baited. 

“Go on, Jed!” said he; 
“ you know you ain’t got clothes 
enough to dust a fiddle.” 

The sefior was happy these 
days. He showed it by an 
unwonted joviality of spirit, by 
a slight but evident unbending 
of his Spanish dignity. No 
longer did the splendour of the 
desert fill him with a vague 
yearning and uneasiness. He 
looked upon it confidently, not- 
ing its various phases with 
care, rejoicing in each new 
development of colour and 
light, of form and illusion, stor- 
ing them away in his memory, 
so that their recurrence should 
find him prepared to recognise 
and explain them. [For soon 
he would have some one by his 
side with whom to appreciate 
them. In that sharing he 
could see the reason for them, 
the reason for their strange 
bitter-sweet effects on the hu- 
man soul. 

One evening he leaned on the 
corral-fence looking toward the 
Chiracuahas. The sun had set 
behind them. Gigantic they 
loomed against the western 
light. From their summits, 
like an aureola, radiated the 
splendour of the dust -moted 
air, this evening a deep umber. 
A faint reflection of it fell 
across the desert, glorifying the 
reaches of its nothingness. 

“T’ll take her out on an eve- 
nin’ like this,” quoth Sefor 
Johnson to himself, “and Ill 
make her keep her eyes on the 
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ground ’till we get right up by 
Running Bear knob, and then 
I'll let her look up all to once. 
And she’ll surely enjoy this life. 
I bet she never saw a steer 
roped in her life. She can ride 
with me every day out over th’ 
range, and I’ll show her the 
busting and the branding and 
that band of antelope over by 
the Tall Windmill. I'll teach 
her to shoot, too. And we can 
make little pack-trips off in the 
hills when she gets too hot,— 
up there by Deerskin Meadows 
*mongst the high peaks.” 

He mused, turning over in 
his mind a new picture of his 
own life, aims, and pursuits as 
modified by the sympathetic 
and understanding companion- 
ship of a woman. He imaged 
himself as he must seem to her 
in his different pursuits. The 
picturesqueness pleased him. 
The simple direct vanity of the 
man—the wholesome vanity of 
a straightforward nature — 
awakened to preen its feathers 
before the idea of the mate. 

The shadows fell. Over the 
Chiracuahas flared the evening 
star. The plain, self-luminous 
with the weird lucence of the 
arid lands, showed ghostly. 
Jed Parker, coming out from 
the lamplit adobe, leaned his 
elbows on the rail in silent 
company with his chief. He 
too looked abroad. His mind’s 
eye saw what his body’s eye 
had always told him were the 
insistent notes—the alkali, the 
cactus, the sage, the mesquite, 
the lava, the choking dust, the 
blinding heat, the burning 
thirst. He sighed in the dim 
half-recollection of past days. 

“T wonder if she'll like the 
country,” he hazarded. 
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But Sefior Johnson turned on 
him his steady eyes, filled with 
the great glory of the desert. 
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“ Like the country !” he mar- 
velled slowly. ‘“Of course! 
Why shouldn’t she?” 


CHAPTER V.—THE ARRIVAL. 


The Overland drew into 
Williams, coated from engine 
to observation with white dust. 
A porter, in strange contrast of 
neatness, flung open the vesti- 
bule, dropped his little carpeted 
step, and turned to assist some 
one. <A few idle passengers 
gazed out on the uninteresting 
flat frontier town. 

Sefior Johnson caught his 
breath in amazement. 

“Oh, ain’t she just like her 
picture!” he exclaimed. He 
seemed to find this astonishing. 

For a moment he did not 
step forward to claim her, so 
she stood looking about her 
uncertainly, her leather suit- 
case at her feet. 

She was indeed like the 
photograph. The same full 
curved, compact little figure; 
the same round face, the same 
eupid’s-bow mouth, the same 
appealing large eyes, the same 
haze of doll’s hair. In a 
moment she caught sight of 
Senor Johnson, and herself took 
two steps toward him, then 
stopped. The Seiior at once 
came forward. 

“You're Mr Johnson, ain’t 
you?” she inquired, thrusting 
her little pointed chin forward, 
and so elevating her baby blue 
eyes to his. 

“Yes, ma’am,” he acknow- 
ledged formally. Then after a 
moment’s pause, “ I hope you’re 
well.” 

“Yes, thank you.” 
The station loungers, aug- 





mented by all the ranchmen 
and cowboys in town, were 
examining her closely. She 
looked at them in a swift side- 
glance that seemed to gather 
all their eyes to hers. Then, 
satisfied that she possessed the 
universal admiration, she re- 
turned in the full force of her 
attention to the man before 
her. 

“Now you give me your 
trunk-checks,” he was saying, 
“and then we'll go right over 
and get married.” 

“Oh!” she gasped. 

“That’s right, ain’t it?” he 
demanded. 

“Yes, I suppose so,” she 
agreed faintly. 

A little subdued, she followed 
him to the clergyman’s house, 
where, in the presence of Good- 
rich the storekeeper and the 
preacher’s wife, the two were 
united. Then they mounted 
the buckboard and drove from 
town. 

Sefior Johnson said nothing, 
because he knew of nothing to 
say. He drove skilfully and 
fast through the gathering 
dusk. It was a hundred miles 
to the home ranch, and that 
hundred miles, by means of five 
relays of horses already ar- 
ranged for, they would cover 
by morning. Thus they would 
avoid the dust and heat and 
high winds of the day. 

The sweet night fell. The 
little desert winds laid soft 
fingers on their cheeks. Over- 
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head burned the stars, clear, un- 
flickering like candles. Dimly 
could be seen the horses, their 
flanks swinging steadily in the 
square trot. Ghostly bushes 
passed them, ghostly rock ele- 
vations. Far in indeterminate 
distance lay the outlines of 
the mountains. Always they 
seemed to recede. The plain, 
all but invisible, the waggon- 
trail quite so, the depths of 
space,—these flung heavy on 
the soul their weight of mysti- 
cism. The woman, until now 
bolt upright in the buckboard 
seat, shrank nearer to the man. 
He felt against his sleeve the 
delicate contact of her garment, 
and thrilled to the touch. A 
coyote barked sharply from 
a neighbouring eminence, then 
trailed off into the long-drawn 
shrill howl of his species. 

“What was that?” she asked 
quickly in a subdued voice. 

“A coyote,—one of them 
little wolves,” he explained. 

The horses’ hoofs rang clear 
on a hardened bit of the alkali 
crust, then dully as they en- 
countered again the dust of the 
plain. Vast, vague, mysteri- 
ous in the silence of night, 
filled with strange influences 
breathing through space like 
damp winds, the desert took 
them to the heart of her great 
spaces. 

“Buck,” she whispered, a 
little tremblingly. 

It was the first time she had 
spoken his name. 

“What is it?” he asked, a 
new note in his voice.” 

But for a time she did not 
reply. Only the contact against 
his sleeve increased by ever so 
little. 

“Buck,” she repeated; then 
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all in a rush, and with a sob, 
“Oh, I’m afraid.” 

Tenderly the man drew her to 
him. Her head fell against his 
shoulder, and she hid her eyes. 

“There, little girl,” he re- 
assured her, his big voice rich 
and musical, ‘“There’s nothing 
to get scairt of. I'll take care 
of you. What frightens you, 
honey ?” 

She nestled close in his arms 
with a sigh of half relief. 

“T don’t know,” she laughed, 
but still with a tremble in her 
tones. “It’s all so big and 
lonesome, and strange — and 
I’m so little!” 

“There, little girl,” he re- 
peated. 

They drove on and on. At 
the end of two hours they 
stopped. Men with lanterns 
dazzled their eyes. The horses 
were changed, and so out again 
into the night, where the desert 
seemed to breathe in deep mys- 
terious exhalations like a sleep- 
ing beast. 

Sefior Johnson drove his 
horses masterfully with his 
one free hand. The road did 
not exist, except to his trained 
eyes. They seemed to be 
swimming out, out into a 
vapour of night, with the wind 
of their going steady against 
their faces. 

“Buck,” she murmured, “I’m 
so tired.” 

He tightened his arm around 
her and she went to sleep, half- 
waking at the ranches where 
the relays waited, dozing again 
as soon as the lanterns dropped 
behind. And Senor Johnson, 
alone with his horses and the 
solemn stars, drove on, ever 
on, into the desert. 

By grey of the early summer 















790 
dawn they arrived. The girl 
wakened, descended, smiling 


uncertainly at Susie O’Toole, 
blinking somnolently at her 
surroundings. Susie put her 
to bed in the little south-west 
room, where hung the shiny 
Colt’s ‘45 in its worn leather 
“Texas-style” holster. She 
murmured incoherent thanks 
and sank again to sleep, over- 
come by the fatigue of un- 
accustomed travelling, by the 
potency of the desert air, by 
the excitement of anticipation 
to which her nerves had long 
been strung. 

Seiior Johnson did not go to 
bed. He was tough, and used 
to it. He lit a cigar and 
rambled about, now reading 
the newspapers he had brought 
with him, now prowling softly 
about the building, now visit- 
ing the corrals and _ out- 
buildings, once even the 
thousand-acre pasture, where 
his saddle-horse knew him and 
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came to him to have its fore- 
head rubbed. 

The dawn broke in good 
earnest, throwing aside its 
gauzy draperies of mauve. 
Sang, the Chinese cook, built 
his fire ; Senor Johnson forbade 
him to clang the rising-bell, 
and himself roused the cow- 
punchers. The girl slept on. 
Sefior Johnson tiptoed a dozen 
times to the bedroom - door. 
Once he ventured to push it 
open. He looked long within, 
then shut it softly, and tiptoed 
out into the open, his eyes 
shining. 

“ Jed,” he said to his fore- 
man, “you don’t know how it 
made me feel. To see her 
lying there, so pink and soft 
and pretty, with her yaller hair 
all tumbled about and a little 
smile on her,—there in my old 
bed, with my old gun hanging 
over her that way,—’pon my 
word, Jed, it made me feel 
almost holy !”’ 


CHAPTER VI.—THE WAGGON-TYRE. 


About noon she emerged 
from the room, fully refreshed 
and wide awake. She and 
Susie O’Toole had unpacked 
at least one of the trunks, and 
now she stood arrayed in shirt- 
waist and blue skirt. 

At once she stepped into 
the open air and looked about 
her with considerable curiosity. 

“So this is a real cattle- 
ranch!” was her comment. 

Sefior Johnson was at her 
side, pressing on her with boy- 
ish eagerness the sights of the 
place. She patted the stag- 
hounds and _ inspected the 
garden. Then, confessing her- 








self hungry, she obeyed with 
alacrity Sang’s call to an 
early meal. At the table she 
ate coquettishly, throwing her 
birdlike side-glances at the 
man opposite. 

“T want to see a real cow- 
boy,” she announced as she 
pushed her chair back. 

“Why, sure!” cried Sefior 
Johnson joyously. “Sang! 
hi, Sang! tell Brent Palmer 
to step in here a minute,” 

After an interval the cow- 
boy appeared, mincing in on 
his high-heeled boots, his silver 
spurs jingling, the fringe of 
his chaps impacting softly on 
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the leather. He stood at ease, 
his broad hat in both hands, 
and his dark level brows fixed 
on his chief. 

“Shake hands with Mrs 
Johnson, Brent. I called you 
in because she said she wanted 
to see a real cow-puncher.” 

“Oh, Buck!” cried the 
woman. 

For an instant the cow- 
puncher’s level brows drew 
together. Then he caught 
the woman’s glance fair. He 
smiled. 

“Well, I ain’t much to look 
at,” he proffered. 

“That’s not for you to say, 
sir,” said Estrella, recovering. 

“Brent here gentled your 
pony for you,” exclaimed Sejior 
Johnson. 

“Qh!” cried Estrella, “have 
I a pony? How nice! And 
it was so good of you, Mr 
Brent. Can’t I see him? I 
want to see him. I want to 
give him a piece of sugar.” 
She fumbled in the bowl. 

“Sure, you can see him. I 
don’t know as he'll eat sugar. 
He ain’t that educated. Think 
you could teach him to eat 
sugar, Brent?” 

“T reckon,” replied the cow- 
boy. 

They went out toward the 
corral, the cow-boy joining them 
as a matter of course. Estrella 
demanded explanations as she 
went along. Their progress 
was leisurely. The blindfolded 
pump-mule interested her. 

“And he goes round and 
round that way all day with- 
out stopping, thinking he’s 
really getting somewhere!” she 
marvelled. “I think that’s a 
shame! Poor old fellow, to 
get fooled that way!” 
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“Tt is some foolish,” laughed 
Brent Palmer; “but he ain’t 
any worse off than a cow-pony 
that hikes out twenty mile and 
then twenty back.” 

“No, I suppose not,” ad- 
mitted Estrella. 

“And we got to have 
water, you know,” added 
Sefior Johnson. 

Brent rode up the sorrel 
bare-back. The pretty ani- 
mal, gentle as a _ kitten, 
nevertheless planted his fore- 
feet strongly and snorted at 
Estrella. 

“T reckon he ain’t used to 
the sight of a woman,” prof- 
fered the sefior, disappointed. 
“He'll get used to you. Go 
up to him soft-like, and rub 
him between the eyes.” 

Estrella approached, but the 
pony jerked back his head 
with every symptom of dis- 
trust. She forgot the sugar 
she had intended to offer him. 

“‘He’s a perfect beauty,” she 
said at last; “but, my! Id 
never dare ride him. I’m 
awful scairt of horses.” 

“Oh, he’ll come around all 
right,” assured Brent easily. 
“Tl fix him.” 

“Oh, Mr Brent!” she ex- 
claimed, “don’t think I don’t 
appreciate what you've done. 
I’m sure he’s really just as 
gentle as he can be. It’s only 
that I’m foolish.” 

“T’ll fix him,” repeated Brent. 

The two men conducted her 
here and there, showing her 
the various institutions of the 
place. A man bent near the 
shed nailing a shoe to a horse’s 
hoof. 

“So you even have a black- 
smith,” said Estrella. 

Her guides laughed amusedly. 
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“Tommy, come here!” called 
the sejior. 

The horse-shoer straightened 
and approached. He was a 
lithe, curly-haired young boy, 
with a reckless, humorous eye 
and a smooth face, now red 
from bending over. 

“Tommy, shake hands with 
Mrs Johnson,” said the sejior. 
“Mrs Johnson wants to know 
if you’re the blacksmith.” He 
exploded in laughter. 

“Oh, Buck!” cried Estrella 
again. 

“No, ma’am,” answered the 
boy directly. “I’m just tack- 
ing a shoe on Danger, here. 
We all does our own black- 
smithing.” 

His roving eye examined her 
countenance respectfully but 
with admiration. She caught 
the admiration and returned 
it, covertly but unmistakably, 
pleased that her charms were 
appreciated. 

They continued their rounds. 
The sun was very hot and the 
dust deep. Another woman 
would have known that these 
things distressed Estrella. She 
picked her way through the 
débris; she dropped her head 
from the burning; she felt her 
delicate garments moistening 
with perspiration, her hair 
dampening ; the dust sifted up 
through the air. Over in the 
large corral a bronco-buster, 
assisted by two of the cow-boys, 
was engaged in roping and 
throwing some wild mustangs. 
The sight was wonderful, but 
here the dust billowed in clouds. 

“I’m getting a little hot and 
tired,” she confessed at last. 
“T think I'll go to the house.” 

But near the shed she stopped 
again, interested, in spite of 
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herself, by a bit of repairing 
Tommy had under way. The 
tyre of a waggon-wheel had 
been destroyed. Tommy was 
mending it. On the ground 
lay a fresh cow-hide. From 
this Tommy was cutting a wide 
strip. As she watched he 
measured the strip around the 
circumference of the wheel. 

“He isn’t going to make a 
tyre of that!” she exclaimed, 
incredulous. 

“Sure,” replied Seftor John- 
son. 

“ Will it wear?” 

“Tt’ll wear for a month or so 
till we can get another from 
town.” 

Estrella advanced and felt 
the rawhide curiously. Tommy 
was fastening it to the wheel 
with two nails only. 

“ But how can it stay on that 
way?” she objected. “It'll 
come right off as soon as you 
use it.” 


“Ttll harden on _ tight 
enough.” 

“Why?” she persisted. 
“Does it shrink much when it 
dries?” 


Senor Johnson stared to see 
if she might be joking. ‘ Does 
it shrink?” he repeated slowly. 
“There ain’t nothing shrinks 
more, nor harder. It'll mighty 
nigh break that wood.” 

Estrella, incredulous, inter- 
ested she could not have told 
why, stooped again to feel the 
soft yielding hide. She shook 
her head. 

“You're joking me because 
I’m a tenderfoot,” she accused 
brightly. “I know it dries 
hard, and I'll believe it shrinks 
a lot, but to break wood—that’s 
piling it on a little thick.” 

“No; that’s right, ma’am,” 























broke in Brent Palmer. “It’s 
awful strong. It pulls like a 
horse when the desert sun gets 
on it. You wrap anything up 
in a piece of that hide and see 
what happens. Some time 
you take and wrap a piece 
around a potato and put her 
out in the sun, and see how 
it'll squeeze the water out of 
her.” 

“Ts that so?” she ap- 
pealed to Tommy. “I can’t 
tell when they are making 
fun of me.” 

“Yes, ma’am, thats right,” 
he assured her. 

Estrella passed a strip of the 
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flexible hide playfully about 
her wrists. 

“And if Id let that dry 
that way I'd be handcuffed 
hard and fast,” she said. 

“It would cut you down to 
the bone,” supplemented Brent 
Palmer. . 

She untwisted the strip and 
stood looking at it, her eyes 
wide. 

“T—I don’t know why,” she 
faltered. ‘The thought makes 
me a little sick. Why, isn’t it 
queer! Ugh! it’s like a snake!” 
She flung it from her energet- 
ically, and turned toward the 
ranch-house. 


CHAPTER VII.—ESTRELLA. 


The honeymoon developed 
and the necessary adjustments 
took place. The latter Sefor 
Johnson had not foreseen, and 
yet when the necessity for 
them arose he acknowledged 
them right and proper. 

“’Course she don’t want to 
ride over to Circle I. with us,” 
he informed his confidant, Jed 
Parker. “It’s a iong ride, and 
she ain’t used to riding yet. 
Trouble is I been thinking of 
doing things with her just as if 
she was a man. Women are 
different. They likes different 
things.” 

This second ideal gradually 
overlaid the first in Seior John- 
son’s mind, Estrella showed 
little aptitude or interest in the 
rougher side of life. Her hus- 
band’s statement as to her be- 
ing still unused to riding was 
distinctly a euphemism. Es- 
trella never arrived at the point 
of feeling safe on a horse. In 
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time she gave up trying, and 
the sorrel drifted back to cow- 
punching. The range- work 
she never understood. As a 
spectacle it imposed itself on 
her interest for a week; but 
since she could discover no real 
and vital concern in the welfare 
of “cows,” soon the mere out- 
ward show became an old story. 
Estrella’s sleek nature avoided 
instinctively all that interfered 
with bodily wellbeing. When 
she was cool and well fed, and 
not thirsty and surrounded by 
a proper degree of feminine 
daintiness, then she was ready 
to amuse herself. But she 
could not understand the de- 
sirability of those pleasures for 
which a certain price in dis- 
comfort must be paid. As for 
firearms, she confessed herself 
frankly afraid of them. That 
was the point at which her in- 
timacy with them stopped. 

The natural level to which 
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these waters fell is easily seen. 
Quite simply the sefor found 
that a wife does not enter fully 
into her husband’s workaday 
life. The dreams he had 
dreamed did not come true. 

This was at first a disap- 
pointment to him, of course, 
but the disappointment did not 
last. Sefor Johnson was a 
man of sense, and he easily 
modified his first scheme of 
married life. 

“ She'd get sick of it, and I'd 
get sick of it,” he formulated 
his new philosophy. “Now I 
got something to come back to, 
somebody to look forward to. 
And it’s a woman; it ain’t 
one of these gangle-leg cow- 
girls. The great thing is to 
feel you belong to some one, 
and that some one nice and 
cool and fresh and purty is 
waitin’ for you when you come 
in tired. It beats that other 
little old idea of mine slick as 
a gun-barrel.” 

So during this, the busy 
season of the range-riding, im- 
mediately before the great fall 
round-ups, Sefior Johnson rode 
abroad all day, and returned to 
his own hearth as many eve- 
nings of the week as he could. 
Estrella always saw him com- 
ing, and stood in the doorway 
to greet him. He kicked off 
his spurs, washed and dusted 
himself, and spent the evening 
with his wife. He liked the 
sound of exactly that phrase, 
and was fond of repeating it 
to himself in a variety of 
connections. ‘“ When I get in 
I'll spend the evening with 
my wife.” “If I don’t have 
to ride over to Circle I, Ill 
spend the evening with my 
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wife,” and so on. He had a 
good deal to tell her of the 
day’s discoveries, the state of 
the range, and the condition 
of the cattle. To ali of this 
she listened with at least pa- 
tience. Senor Johnson, like 
most men who have long de- 
layed marriage, was _ self- 
centred without knowing it. 
His interest in his mate had to 
do with her personality rather 
than with her doings. 

“What you do with your- 
self all day to-day?” he occa- 
sionally inquired. 

“Qh, there’s lots to do,” she 
would answer a trifle listlessly ; 
and this reply always seemed 
quite to satisfy his interest in 
the subject. 

Sefior Johnson, with the 
curiously instant transforma- 
tion often to be observed among 
the adventurous, settled lux- 
uriously into the state of being 
a married man. Its smallest 
details gave him distinct and 
separate sensations of pleasure. 

“T plumb likes it all,” he 
said. “I likes havin’ interests 
in some fool geranium - plant, 
and I likes worryin’ about th’ 
screen-doors and all the rest of 
the plumb foolishness. It does 
me good. It feels like stretchin’ 
your legs in front of a good 
warm fire.” 

The centre, the compelling 
influence of this new state of 
affairs, was undoubtedly Es- 
trella, and yet it is equally to 
be doubted whether she stood 
for more than the suggestion. 
Sefior Johnson conducted his 
entire life with reference to his 
wife. His waking hours were 
concerned only with the thought 
of her, his every act revolved 
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in its orbit controlled by her 
influence. Nevertheless she, as 
an individual human being, 
had little to do with it. Sefior 
Johnson referred his life to a 
state of affairs he had himself 
invented and which he called 
the married state, and to a 
woman whose attitude he had 
himself determined upon, and 
whom he designated as his 
wife. The actual state of 
affairs—whatever it might be 
—he did not see; and the act- 
ual woman supplied merely the 
material medium necessary to 
the reality of his idea. Whether 
Estrella’s eyes were interested 
or bored, bright or dull, alert 
or abstracted, contented or 
afraid, Senor Johnson could 
not have told you. He might 
have replied, promptly enough, 
that they were happy and 
loving. That is the way Sejior 
Johnson conceived a_ wife’s 
eyes. 

The routine of life then soon 
settled. After breakfast the 
Sejior insisted on his wife’s 
accompanying him on a short 
tour of inspection. “A little 
pasear,” he called it, “just to 
get set for the day.” Then his 
horse was brought, and he rode 
away on whatever business 
called him. Like a true son of 
the alkali, he took no lunch 
with him, nor expected his 
horse to feed until his return. 
This was av hour before sunset. 
The evening passed as has been 
described. It was all very 
simple. 

When the business hung close 
to the ranch-house—as in the 
bronco-busting, the rebranding 
of bought cattle, and the like— 
he was able to share his wife’s 
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day. Estrella conducted her- 
self dreamily, with a slow smile 
for him when his actual pre- 
sence insisted on her attention. 
She seemed much given to 
staring out over the desert. 
Sefior Johnson, appreciatively, 
thought he could understand 
this. Again, she gave much 
leisure to rocking back and 
forth on the low wide verandah, 
her hands idle, her eyes vacant, 
her lips dumb. Susie O’Toole 
had early proved incompatible, 
and had gone. 

“A nice, contented, home- 
sort of a woman,” said Senor 
Johnson. 

One thing alone—besides the 
desert, on which she seemed 
never tired of looking—fascin- 
ated her. Whenever a beef 
was killed for the uses of the 
ranch, she commandeered strips 
of the green skin. Then, like 
a child, she bound them and 
sewed them and nailed them to 
substances particularly suscep- 
tible to their constricting power. 
She choked the necks of green 
gourds, she indented the tender 
bark of cotton-wood shoots, she 
expended an apparently ex- 
haustless ingenuity on the fab- 
rication of mechanical devices 
whose principle answered to the 
pulling of the drying rawhide. 
And always along the adobe 
fence could be seen a long 
row of potatoes bound in skin, 
some of them fresh and smooth 
and round; some sweating in 
the agony of squeezing; some 
wrinkled and dry and little, 
the last drops of life tortured 
out of them. Sefior Johnson 
laughed good-humouredly at 
these toys, puzzled to explain 
their fascination for his wife. 
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“They’s sure an amusing 
enough contraption, honey,” 
said he; “but what makes you 
stand out there in the hot sun 
starin’ at them that way? It’s 
cooler on the porch.” 

“TI don’t know,” said Estrella 
helplessly, turning her slow 
vacant gaze onhim. Suddenly 
she shivered in a strong physi- 
cal revulsion. “I don’t know!” 
she cried with passion. 

After they had been married 
about a month Seiior Johnson 
found it necessary to drive in 
to Williams. 

“How'd you like to go too, 
and buy some duds?” he asked 
Estrella. 

“Oh!” she cried strangely, 
“when?” 

“‘ Day after to-morrow.” 

The trip decided, her entire 
attitude changed. The vacancy 
of her gaze lifted; her move- 
ments quickened. She left off 
staring at the desert, and her 
rawhide toys were neglected. 
Before starting Sefor Johnson 
gave her a cheque-book. He 
explained that there were no 
banks in Williams, but that 
Goodrich, the storekeeper, would 
honour her signature. 

“Buy what you want to, 
honey,” said he. “Tear her 
wide open. I’m good for it.” 

“How much can I draw?” 
she asked smiling. 

“As much as you want to,” 
he replied with emphasis. 

“Take care ;” she poised be- 
fore him with the cheque-book 
extended. “I may draw I 
might draw fifty thousand 
dollars.” 

“Not out of Goodrich,” he 
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grinned ; “ you'd bust the game. 
But hold him up for the limit, 
anyway.” 

He chuckled aloud, pleased 
at the rare birdlike coquetry of 
the woman. 

They drove to Williams. It 
took them two days to go and 
two days to return. Estrella 
went through the town in a 
cyclone burst of enthusiasm, 
saw everything, bought every- 
thing, exhausted everything in 
two hours. Williams was not 
a large place. On her return 
to the ranch she sat down at 
once in the rocking-chair in the 
verandah. Her hands fell in 
her lap. She stared out over 
the desert. 

Sefior Johnson stole up be- 
hind her, clumsy as a playful 
bear. His eyes followed the 
direction of hers to where a 
cloud-shadow lay across the 
slope, heavy, palpable, untrans- 
parent, like a blotch of ink. 

“Pretty, isn’t it, honey?” 
said he. “Glad to get back?” 

She smiled at him her vacant 
slow smile. 

‘“‘Here’s my cheque - book,” 
she said ; “put it away for me. 
I’m through with it.” 

“T’ll put it in my desk,” said 
he. “It’s in the left-hand 
cubby hole,’ he called from 
inside. 

“‘ Very well,” she replied. 

He stood in the doorway 
looking fondly at the pose 
of her blonde head thrown 
back against the high rocking- 
chair. 

“That’s the sort of a woman, 
after all,” said Sefior Johnson. 
“No fuss about her!” 
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SPORT IN THE MIDDLE AGES, IN THE COUNTRY OF 
THE SOUTHDOWN HUNT. 


So ancient, inveterate, and 
universal is the inclination of 
mankind to the pleasure and 
profit of the chase in its various 
aspects of hunting, hawking, 
shooting, and fishing, that not 
only do we assume that these 
sports were eagerly pursued in 
the earliest periods of man’s 
history, but we actually have 
records dating from a remote 
antiquity to show that such 
was the case. The arts of 
poetry, painting, and sculpture, 
such rudimentary results of 
their earliest efforts as change 
has preserved to us and accident 
revealed, afford us this evidence. 
For inits infancy the attempts 
of art, when not merely orna- 
mental, were usually exerted on 
representations of the chase. 
On the tusk of the mammoth, 
and the bones of other animals, 
have been seen the rudely but 
effectively scratched picture of 
that huge beast itself, slain 
after we know not how pericul- 
ous a pursuit. Pieces of pre- 
historic pottery, of horn and 
bone, have been found bearing 
other scenes of the chase; while 
the walls of caves, to which the 
flint-weaponed hunters were 
wont to withdraw in stress 
of weather or of war, have 
been discovered decorated with 
drawings of such pursuits; of 
their perennial warfare with 
fellow-man and kindred beasts. 
In later ages, when stone 
weapons had given place to 


bronze, and those in turn to 
iron, the same subjects occupied 
these primitive artist-hunters, 
rather than scenes of serenity 
or details of domesticity. As 
the ages advanced the passion 
for the chase increased rather 
than diminished, and skill and 
bravery in it were accounted 
second only to those qualities 
as exercised in-war. And war 
itself was but “the. sport of 
kings.” 

Every class of the community 
shared this inclination, and we 
see the claims of others beside 
the landed proprietors to enjoy 
it implicitly recognised by those 
strict ritualists of sport who 
drew up that “canon” of hawk- 
ing wherein every one has his— 
or her, for woman’s rights were 
in this already allowed—par- 
ticular and allotted hawk, from 
the eagle of the emperor to the 
kestrel of the knave. The 
clergy, in their grades, were 
also included; and it is well 
known that churchmen of all 
ranks were as addicted to hunt- 
ing as the laity. So much so 
that synods and councils were 
fain to pronounce against a too 
open and lavish indulgence in 
it. But the fellow-feelings of 
the higher ecclesiastics were, 
no doubt, responsible for such 
pronouncements as, forbidding 
the clergy to hunt for pleasure, 
allowed them to join in the 
chase for their health. Boni- 
face, Archbisho) of Mayence, 





1 As Ovid said— 


‘* Bella diu tentere vivos ; erat aptior ensis 


Vomere : cedebat taurus arator equo.” 
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writing to Cuthbert of Canter- 
bury, says, “Let not the serv- 
ants of God keep hawks or 
hounds.” Yet King Ethelbert, 
when in want of some good 
trained birds for his sport, 
wrote to this identical Boniface 
for a cast of hawks! From 
which it would appear that the 
worthy archbishop had a rep- 
utation for some particularly 
good strain. In our country 
many high ecclesiastics were 
ardent followers of the hounds. 
Some of them maintained packs 
of their own, which they even 
took with them when travelling 
on their “visitations”; not al- 
together to the content of the 
lower clergy, who, under the 
name of “ procurations,” had to 
contribute to the feeding of 
both the bishop and his train. 
For we find that in the thir- 
teenth century the clergy of 
Berkshire were favoured, on 
their petition, with a dispensa- 
tion from the support of the 
archdeacon’s pack of hounds, 
which accompanied their master 
on his round of visits. Yet the 
lower clergy indulged them- 
selves when possible in the 
chase, and their sporting pro- 
clivities degenerated sometimes 
even into poaching practices. 
Thus, in the county and neigh- 
bourhood of which we write, in 
the twelfth century, a Sussex 
bishop was fined for trespassing 
in search of deer; a thirteenth 
century vicar of Cuckfield was 
imprisoned for four months for 
taking deer in the lord’s park ; 
and the vicar of Ripe, in the 
next century, was found head- 
ing a band of poachers. That 
churchmen had lawful and 


ample opportunity for hunting 
must be evident when we con- 
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sider the wide lands, with their 
large amount of wood and 
waste, which had been con- 
ferred upon the Church. 

Thus in Sussex and the 
neighbourhood with which we 
are now concerned, the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury—not to 
mention other spiritual lords— 
had manors and lands, their 
“peculiars,” stretching from 
the south-west across to the 
north-west of the county, over 
all of which they had “libera 
warrenna, or sporting rights, 
“in wude and water, feld and 
streme,” as the old phrase has 
it. The largest of the Sussex 
manors of the see was that of 
Southmalling, near Lewes, an 
immense lordship in early days, 
comprising seven or eight sub- 
manors, albeit the ‘‘ caput” was 
hardly larger than a hamlet. 
The territory of this lordship 
is the main country of the 
present Southdown Hunt, and 
in the heart of it their kennels 
are situated. This large terri- 
tory was conferred upon the 
see of Canterbury by Egbert 
in 838, and in the hands of 
mother Church it remained 
until the Reformation, a period 
of seven hundred years. Its 
sporting facilities were com- 
prised in nine or ten parks; 
a quasi-forest, actually a 
chase; two “parrocks” (small 
or “back- parks”), a number 
of fish-ponds, including the 
“magnum stagnum” of Ram- 
mescumbe, together with a 
large amount of wild or un- 
reclaimed ground ; and rabbit- 
warrens, then called “coney- 
burrows”; with a heronry in 
Ringmer, in Hamsey, and per- 
haps elsewhere. The parks bore 
the names of Plashett, More, 
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and Ringmer (all in the parish 
of the latter name), Frankham, 
Wadhurst, Lindfield, Mares- 
field, Mayfield, Glynde, Fal- 
mer, Plottesbridge (called “ the 
ancient park” as long ago as 
in the fourteenth century), the 
chace of Cleres, and Colling- 
ham. The situation of the first 
of these two last was near 
Lewes; while the other was 
at Firle, and the likelihood of 
that of Plottesbridge is only 
revealed by the occurrence of 
the place-name alone in the 
parish of Little Horsted. 

In addition there was the so- 
called “forest of the Broyle” ; 
and such parks and warrens as 
the archbishops’ manors of West 
Tarring, Durrington, and Heene 
in West Sussex, might, and 
probably did,contain. All these, 
except perhaps Cleres, lay on 
the east side of the Ouse, and 
north of Lewes. Along the west 
side extended, north and south 
of that ancient town, the Barony 
of Lewes, of which William de 
Warrenne, son-in-law of the 
Conqueror, was the first lord. 
The small manor of Stanmer 
alone, a Down-land parish 
between Lewes and Brighton, 
lay, an isolated member of the 
Southmalling fief, in the heart 
of this lay-lord’s land. And 
these wide territories, lands 
of these two lords, cleric and 
lay, form what is now the 
main part of the country of 
the Southdown Hunt. 

The earliest record of the 
chase in Sussex is connected 
with one of these West Sussex 
manors of the see. Although 
as ancient as the Romano- 
British period, it is readable 
by all, being a well-executed 
representation in relief, on a 
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small sepulchral urn, of the 
chase of a deer by two hounds, 
which, from their long necks 
and “tucked-up” loins, are 
evidently of the greyhound 
type, anciently called “gaze- 
hounds,” from the fact that 
they ran by sight and not by 
scent. This interesting piece 
of pottery was disinterred near 
Tarring some sixty years ago. 
In so lifelike a manner is the 
scene presented that we may 
imagine the potter had not 
seldom witnessed or taken part 
in the chase. For ancient 
authors inform us that the 
Britons were much addicted to 
hunting; and Cesar says their 
main article of food was venison, 
while Strabo declares that their 
hunting-dogs were highly prized 
in more countries than their 
own. 

Coming now to consider the 
component parts of this South- 
down country, and the extent 
to which each has been con- 
cerned in its sporting history, 
in all its various aspects of 
hunting, hawking, and fishing, 
the amount of detail that has 
come down to us is very par- 
tially distributed. Of some 
chaces and parks their very 
site is unknown, and their his- 
tory fractionally fragmentary. 
Others have a certain amount 
of story attached to them; and 
their boundaries, although they 
are disparked, are well known. 
Others have a_ considerable 
length and body of history, and 
of the Southmalling group I 
have come across a quantity of 
records dating from the early 
Angevin monarchs until “the 
spacious days of great Eliza- 
beth.” The history of “the 
Broyle” begins even earlier 
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than this, but its most ancient 
mentions are few. As for the 
word “forest” of the Broyle, 
that epithet, which persisted 
for several centuries, was prob- 
ably a survival from that period 
when the Saxon kings held it; 
for when, by Egbert’s grant, it 
passed from royal hands into 
those of a subject, de facto it 
ceased to be a forest, and de- 
volved into a chace, and ulti- 
mately, by enclosure, into a 
park. 

The main object of some 
at least of these parks was 
more utilitarian than sporting ; 
being devoted, as they were to 
a large extent, to the mere keep 
and fattening of the deer 
driven into them at the end of 
summer from the _ wastes, 
warrens, and chaces. For in 
medieval days, before the in- 
troduction of those green crops 
and roots which make possible 
the keep of large numbers of 
cattle during the winter months, 
venison formed a large part of 
the staple food of the upper 
classes and their numerous re- 
tainers. Even the deer, which 
existed in great numbers, could 
hardly be maintained except 
with the aid of hay and other 
forage provided by their owners. 
Hence at the approach of 
winter a large amount of 
venison was salted down, as 
medieval manor-rolls testify. 
Thus we read, in the Win- 
chester Episcopal account-rolls 
for the year 1208-9, that after 
a royal hunting over the bishop’s 
preserves, several quarters of 
salt were used “in venatione 


domini Regis salanda.” The 
same rolls afford one very 
definite example of the exig- 
uous value of some of these 
parks, for in Duntone the 
accountant records, under the 
rents increased, “xiid. pro uno 
parco,” which the tenant had 
been holding for nothing! 

For a further source of profit 
from their parks, chaces, and 
forests, the lords were wont to 
look to the moneys received 
from letting the herbage, and 
from “pannage” or feeding of 
swine on the mast of the 
beeches and oaks growing 
within these preserves. Some, 
in addition, were fortunate 
enough to have heronries with- 
in their enclosures, affording 
them a fine form of sport, and 
contributing to the pleasures of 
their own tables, and of those 
to whom they sold or presented 
the birds. From a very early 
period a heronry existed in 
Ringmer Park, and another on 
the other side of the river, in 
Hamsey. The former has many 
mentions in the chamberlain’s 
and the parkers’ rolls during 
the Plantagenet period, Thus 
in the year 1422 the parker 
records the receipt of twelve 
shillings for herons taken and 
sold that year.' A later roll 
informs us that “nothing has 
been received this year from 
the sale of herons, because the 
keeper has suffered them to fly 
away. Another entry gives 
the cost of sending them to 
London.? 

As to the deer kept in this 
park, their number fluctuated 








1 “Venditio ardearum, rect xiis de precio xviii ardearum captarum ibidem 


hoc anno.” 


2 <¢ys viiid soluta pro expensis circa capturam et carriagium earundem usque 


london,” 
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considerably. An inventory for 
the year 1488 gives their number 
as thirty-nine, made up of “iii 
Bukk; iii sowres [four-year- 
olds]; isorell [a three-year-old] ; 
ii prekett deer; fawnes xxx.” 
Twenty-four years later the 
herd had nearly doubled, an 
inventory of that date giving 
their number as sixty-four. 

Against these profits of a 
park and forest must be set 
the various expenses of the 
wages of the foresters and 
parkers, the maintenance of 
the enclosures of hedge - and- 
ditch or pale; the lodges, and 
the gates. There were various 
forms of gates—one being called 
a “Hatch,” and consisting of 
two parts, the lower of which 
opened for the purposes of 
transit; the upper, carrying 
the structure to a considerable 
height, designed to prevent the 
agile deer from overleaping and 
escape. The other form is 
quaintly described by Dame 
Juliana Berners in her ‘Boke 
of St Albans.’ As it seems 
to have attracted little or 
no notice from subsequent 
writers, it is worth including 
here :— 

“Tt is calde a Saltori, and it is 
made by the man’ of a cros of Saynt 
Andrew as here now it apperith. 
And thys cros is lickynt after cer- 
tan men to an instrument made in 
dyverse parkys the wich is of grete 
magnytude or largeness to the com- 
parison of thys signe. And it is 
well know of nobull gentelmen and 
huntteris that sich saltatories are 
ordant in mony parkys and placis 
to take wilde beestys the wich onys 
their enteryng, by that instrumente 
may nev’ gooa gayn. Wherefore in 
olde tyme thes signys were gevyn to 
rich men, . . . the wich men suffir 
not their tresures i what maner of 


wyse they be getyn to pass from 
theym.” 


From this it would appear 
that this contrivance was a 
large cross of wood, with 
equal arms (as a saltire or St 
Andrew’s cross has) revolving 
horizontally in one direction 
only, on the principle of the 
common turnstile. Unlike this 
“Saltire” gate, the “Hatch” 
was in common use, and the 
number of place-names in 
which the word is found to- 
day in the country of the 
Southdown Hunt testifies to 
the number of them which 
existed in the days when the 
Forest laws and customs bore 
sway. 

As regards the wages of the 
foresters and parkers, con- 


siderable differences prevailed. ., 


The parker of More Park, 
portion of which was in the 
parish of Glynde, received but 
three-halfpence a-day, at that 
period in the fifteenth century 
when a certain Robert Morley 
—ancestor of the Glynde Mor- 
leys—filled the office. About 
the same time the parker of 
Plashett was paid twopence 
a-day. The parker of the 
Broyle, or as he was some- 
times called the forester, was 
paid at a higher rate; as was 
the master - forester of South- 
malling, a personage who ap- 
parently overlooked all the 
parks within the ancient 
confines of that manor, a 
district, as has been said, 
comprising most of the coun- 
try of the Southdown Hunt. 
At one time Thomas Bourchier, 
Knt., doubtless a relation of 
the archbishop of the same 
name, held the post; later 
on, in Edward VI.’s reign, a 
John Stapley, ancestor of that 
turncoat of the Civil War, 
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the first baronet, was “custos 
boscorum”’ of the same manor, 
probably an identical office. 

John Pelham, a scion of the 
ancient family of that name, 
was one of the early occupiers 
of that important post, hav- 
ing been appointed in 1399 
“Forester of la Broile, master 
of the game in the parks of 
Ringmer, More, and Plashett, 
and overseer of the fishery of 
Southmalling.” 

Another outgoing of expense 
of these various sporting pro- 
perties was the venison de- 
livered to different people on 
the warrant of the lord of the 
manor and the park. Thus 
William Warham, the last 
primate under the Roman 
obedience, wrote in 1511 to 
the keeper of the Broyle :— 


“We woll and comande you to 
delyv™ to owre chapeleyn Maister 
Wynne oon buk of season to be taken 
and had of oure game being in youre 
keping any restraint or other comand- 
ment yeven to you on oure behalfe to 
the cont’rie notwithstanding and this 
bill signed wt ot hande shalbe your 
sufficient warrant discharge in that 
behalf. Yeven at of manoir of Ot- 
forde the xxiiii day of July the vio 
yere of our installefi. 

To the Keper of of pke of Broyle 
and in his absence to his deputy or 
deputies ther: and to any of them. 

WILL™ Cantavr.” 


Another warrant of the same 
archbishop was in favour of 
his “biloved frend Richard 
Sakevyle,” who was to be per- 
mitted to take one of his grace’s 
deer with his grevhounds “so 
that he let renne noo bukk- 
houndes ther.” 

Space will not permit refer- 
ence to a number of incidental 
forms of expenditure on the 
part of medieval owners of 
sporting properties, but there 





is one somewhat curious item 
of occasional occurrence which 
may be touched upon, and one 
calculated to arouse a sym- 
pathetic feeling in the breast 
of some modern possessor of 
sporting rights. The preven- 
tion of one’s carefully and ex- 
pensively raised game from 
straying “far from home,” to 
the detriment of one’s sport, 
and the benefit of some one 
else’s, is not solely a modern 
problem. The medieval sports- 
man used various devices. One 
of them was called “ Blancher,” 
another “Sewell”; terms ap- 
plied to contrivances designed 
to keep the deer from breaking 
out of bounds, especially in 
chaces, where the enclosure was 
not so strict and tangible as 
in parks. A usual contrivance 
was a length of string or rope 
having white feathers, or paper, 
tied to it at intervals, the 
fluttering of which scared the 
timid deer. This could also be 
used to make the deer break 
covert in one direction only, the 
one, namely, unprovided with 
these scarecrows. A curious 
occurrence of the word appears 
in a letter of Leyton, one of 
Thomas Cromwell’s agents in 
the destruction of the religious 
houses, wherein, speaking of 
the “hurly-burly” at “New 
Colege,” Oxford, he says :— 


“We founde all the gret quadrant 
court full of the leiffes of Dunce the 
wynde blowyng them into evere 
corner. And there we founde one 
Mr grenefelde a gentilman of Bukyng- 
hamshire getheryng up parte of the 
saide bowke leiffes (as he saide) 
therwith to make him sewelles or 
blauncherres to kep the dere within 
the woode, therby to have the better 
ery with his houndes.” 


Another expense to which the 
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owners of parks and chaces were 
liable was that incurred in pre- 
serving the young fawns from 
beasts and birds of prey. Not 
only were foxes numerous, but 
wolves were not yet extinct. 
The public records afford many 
references to them; and in 
private documents, such as 
manor-rolls, we may find them 
mentioned. Those of Win- 
chester episcopal manors record 
the killing of forest pony-colts 
by wolves. Birds of prey, too, 
took their toll of helpless fawns 
and other weakly game ; so that 
the payment of men to scare 
away ravens in a park may be 
found recorded in a parker’s 
account-roll. The Winchester 
court-rolls afford an instance, 
where, under Burghclere, is 
recorded the payment, both in 
cash and kind, of men—in one 
case seven—employed “by order 
of the lord Bishop” to scare 
away ravens from the park. 
More diminishing to the deer 
and other game of this district 
than free gifts was the loss in- 
flicted by poachers ; who, as we 
have seen, in medieval days 
comprised all ranks and classes, 
and were by no means mainly 
men of low estate. Thus we 
find a pardon (after punishment, 
to a certain degree) granted by 
royal patent in the fourteenth 
century to a certain John de 
Courthope, member of a Sussex 
family, far more ancient than 
those reared on the robberies of 
the Reformation. John had been 
convicted of having “broken 
into the park of the venerable 
. Father in God the Lord Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury at the 
Broyle, near Ringmer.” Two 
hundred years earlier Robert 
de Stangrave, also a member 








of ancient family, had to bind 
himself in three sureties to make 
satisfaction to the archbishop 
of that day for breaking into 
le Plessit near Southmalling, 
doubtless Plashett Park, in the 
same district. 

At different times Commis- 
sions were issued to inquire 
into various émeutes arising out 
of the too ardent love of the 
chase, coupled with a certain 
indifference to the question of 
meum and tuum. In the early 
years of Edward I.’s reign, we 
have the case of Simon le Bunde 
and Galfridus de Chantrell, who 
“broke into the park of Ring- 
mer, and took a certain deer 
there.” They appear to have 
been dealt with solely by the 
spiritual court, for they were 
merely adjudged to do penance 
for their offence; the arch- 
bishop even writing to his 
bailiff of Southmalling, direct- 
ing him not to molest either of 
these offenders while they were 
undergoing the penalty for their 
transgression. In other cases 
the secular arm constantly 
intervened. Thus in 1333, a 
Commission issued by patent 
on the complaint of Simon 
Mepham, the archbishop, to 
try certain persons “who at 
divers times, both by day and 
by night, have broken into his 
parks at Ringmer, Framfield, 
Buxstede, Wadhurst, Mayfield, 
and Glynde, and carried away 
his deer.” In 1375 a man with 
the very Sussex name of Cat 
and “certain other malefactors, 
arrayed in the manner of war, 
broke into the parks of the lord 
archbishop at Frankham, Wad- 
hurst, and Framfield, stole his 
deer, and assaulted his servants 
the keepers.” 
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Broyle chace suffered in the 
same way from such “ male- 
factors”’ and their incursions ; 
but ingress and egress were 
much more easy in the case of 
an unenclosed extent of a wide 
and wild tract of country, and 
therefore the capture there of 
poachers was more difficult to 
effect. The temptation was 
the greater in the Broyle, as 
the number of deer and other 
game was larger. A tradition 
was held in Elizabethan times 
(when “an Inquisition” was 
taken on the subject) that more 
than a thousand deer existed 
in this chace, Doubtless this 
is) a considerably over - esti- 
mated amount, for the space 
of country available for their 
harbourage was scarcely two 
thousand acres of the park 
itself,—a tract of ground, too, 
which had to contribute, by 
immemorial custom, to the 
pannage of the swine and the 
geese of the commoners, few 
though these privileged tenants 
might have been. The practice 
was often in dispute, and if 
space permitted I might quote 
instances of pleas on this sub- 
ject which appear from time to 
time in the manorial court- 
rolls. The foresters and keepers 
at any rate had decided opinions 
as to the incompatibility of 
swine and geese with deer; 
and in the reign of James I. 
the matter came under the 
consideration of a Special Com- 
mission. At this time the 
manor and sporting properties 
of the neighbourhood were in 
the hands of the king, South- 
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malling and its numerous sub- 
manors having at the Refor- 
mation and subsequent period 
passed away from the Church 
for ever. The testimony which 
the keepers and other witnesses 
gave before the Commission 
was emphatic, declaring, as 
it did, that in the Broyle 
chace “the geese do much 
spoile, stench, and annoy the 
pasture”; while John Foord, 
a keeper, affirmed that he had 
seen “the swine of John Hart 
chase and make after the young 
fawnes”; in one case even “an 
hogge of Thomas Delve did 
eate and destroy one young 
fawne.” 

The horses and cattle of the 
commoners did also interfere 
with the deer, and when there 
was a “drive”! or a hunt in 
progress, they merely removed 
their animals for the time 
being. All these adverse con- 
ditions affected the number and 
wellbeing of the herd, so that 
after the deposition of Charles 
I., and the assumption into 
the hands of the Common- 
wealth of all the royal lands 
and manors, a Commission ap- 
pointed in 1649 to inquire into 
the state of the lands, “late 
parcel of the possessions of 
Charles Stuart, late King of 
England,” reported that the 
number of deer had fallen to 
“100 deer of several sorts, which 
we value at 100£.” On the 
Restoration this chace and 
other sporting properties passed 
through the Earl of Worcester 
to the De la Warr family, who 
still maintained a small herd . 





1 A ‘‘drive” of a common, open space, or chace was a driving together of all 
cattle ‘‘turned out” for pasturage by the commoners, effected by the lord’s 
servants in order to impound all those beasts in excess of the lawful number, 


or any belonging to those who had no just claim to commonage. 
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of deer, as this court-roll of 
1720 extract will show:— 

“ Due to this accoumptant . . . for 
8 load of Hay sold in the year 1720 
at 30s. per load 12 lbs. delivered to 


the keeper of the Broyle Park for the 
use of his Lordship’s Deer there.” 


A generation or so later an 
Act of Parliament passed “for 
the dividing and enclosing of a 
parcel of ground called the 
Broyle Park within the manor 
of Ringmer in ye county of 
Sussex.” But even that utili- 
tarian proceeding did not en- 
tirely destroy all the sporting 
associations of the former chace. 
For early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury the Glyndebourne Harriers 
were established in the South- 
down country at Glyndebourne, 
between Ringmer and Glynde, 
and many a time did the music 
of their voices resound over the 
ancient forest ground. Later 
on, the Foxhound pack at Hails- 
ham, under Mr King Samp- 
son, moved from thence and 
took up their quarters in Ring- 
mer, and there they abide unto 
this day. For many years in 
succession, until quite lately, 
their steeplechases have been 
held over the good natural 
country of the old Broyle chace. 

The other parks and chaces 
of this part of the Southdown 
Hunt have not so connected or 
copious a history. Mayfield, as 
possessing from an early Saxon 
date a palace of the archbishop, 
was the chief of these eastern 
manors. Besides its ecclesias- 
tical lords, it has often lodged 
royalty. Here, no doubt, the 
holy Dunstan did not despise 
the pleasures of the chase; and 
here it was he met the devil in 
single combat and vanquished 
him, after a very heated en- 
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counter—namely, with red-hot 
tongs. Passing on to later 
times, a Patent roll of Edward 
IIT. places the locality of Frank- 
ham Park here—at least in 
part. For in 1354 the arch- 
bishop was granted leave to 
enlarge his park of that name, 
—a park of such a size that its 
“vivarium,” fishery or lake, 
covered no less an area than 
nine acres. These fish-ponds 
were possessions of great im- 
portance in times when fasts 
were frequent, and Lenten 
abstinence from butcher-meat 
strictly observed. On one occa- 
sion when these manors of the 
see of Canterbury were in royal 
hands during a vacancy of St 
Augustine’s seat, the king, 
Richard II., took the oppor- 
tunity of raising a little ready 
money by selling the fish in a 
Southmalling “vivarium” to a 
Sussex knight, Sir E. Dalyn- 
gruge, for five pounds, a toler- 
ably large sum in those days. 
On another similar vacancy the 
royal escheetor sold no less than 
fifty-four pounds worth of 
timber out of these parks and 
forests of the archiepiscopal 
manors. Maresfield was an- 
other parish in the Southdown 
country containing ample facili- 
ties for the chase, including as 
it did many hundred acres of 
Ashdown Forest (namely, that 
part of it called Lancaster 
Great Park), and having Broyle 
chace to the south with the 
parks of neighbouring manors 
in propinquity to it. So large 
was this Lancaster Great Park 
that a Commonwealth Survey 
of it states that there were 
“some thousands of deere keept 
upon the said Park both Redd 
& Fallow.” A hunting - box 
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was therefore a sporting ac- 
commodation quite likely to be 
found here. From it we find 
dated two deeds and several 
letters by the two Edwards— 
the Second, namely, and the 
Third ; while their predecessor, 
the quick-travelling John, also 
sojourned here upon occasion. 
At neighbouring Buxted there 
were the usual attractions for 
a royal sportsman. No less 
than two thousand acres of 
Ashdown Forest were included 
within its borders, besides its 
own proper park and fishery. 
Hence we find Edward I. here 
in 1299; and at Uckfield, then 
a mere hamlet of Buxted, we 
are told he lodged, much to 
the damage of his host Arnold. 

At Little Horsted, south of 
Uckfield, there was a park 
whither the Prior of St Pancras 
at Lewes was wont to resort 
for sport. The surveyors for 
the ‘Valor Ecclesiasticus” re- 
ported it to be well stocked 
with bucks and does. 

Leaving this group of 
manors, we must not conclude 
without any reference’ to 
Glynde, a parish which at the 
end of the eighteenth and the 
beginning of the nineteenth 
century harboured the Glynde- 
bourne Harriers. The sport 
available for its lord must have 
been of a varied character, 
lying as it did at the foot of 
the Downs, whereon the swift- 
running bustards roamed, while 
the Broyle chace was on the 
north-west, and Collinghame 
and Firle Parks on the south- 
east lay on the farther side of 
the valley of the Ritch, or 
Glynde river, a tributary of the 
Ouse, a fiat and low-lying 
swampy tract of country which 
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must have been the haunt of 
herons, wild geese, and ducks 
innumerable. Ih this marshy 
situation, some mile or two to 
the east, stood the castellated 
mansion of Laughton Place, the 
early seat of the Pelham family, 
built by Sir William of that 
name. A sporting affair, with 
a fatal ending for more than 
one of those concerned in it, is 
associated both with this name 
and with another intimately 
connected with the lords of 
Glynde. For, as the result of 
an after-dinner wager, Thomas, 
third Lord Dacre, with some 
kindred spirits, made a noc- 
turnal incursion to hunt the 
deer in the preserves of Sir 
Nicholas Pelham. Meeting 
with some of the Laughton 
lord’s retainers, an affray 
ensued, in which one of the 
latter was killed. As a result 
Lord Dacre was put upon his 
trial, condemned to death, and 
executed at Tyburn. 

Glynde was one of the few 
manors continuously held by 
mesne -lords under the arch- 
bishops, the Waleys succeeding 
an earlier family of De Glynde, 
and in their turn being suc- 
ceeded by the Morleys, Trevors, 
and Brands, by successive mar- 
riages,—a rare instance of the 
descent of a manor from the 
eleventh or twelfth century in 
a succession of inheriting lords 
—or ladies—without the inter- 
vention of mere purchase. The 
Waleys appear to have been 
given more to war than to 
milder forms of sport, for we 
find various scions of the race 
accompanying their kings to 
the wars; while as regards the 
chase, it is recorded that in 


1277 Sir Richard Waleys re- 
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linquished to the archbishop all 
his rights of hunting in the 
chaces, woods, and warrens of 
Southmalling, of which manor, 
as we have seen, Glynde, with 
others, was but a member or 
sub-infeudation. F'ox-hunting, 
however, was a sport in which 
the lords of Glynde may have 
indulged with profit under the 
terms of tenure by which they 
held some of their possessions, 
since manor-rolls record them 
paying a yearly rent of fox- 
skins to their over-lords the 
archbishops during the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries. 

We now turn back in time 
and westwards in space, and 
glance at that other part of the 
Southdown Hunt country — 
namely, that extending from 
the western borders of Ringmer 
and Southmalling, through 
Lewes over the brook-lands 
of the Ouse estuary and on 
towards Brighton and the hills 
towards Ditchling and _ the 
country around Chailey—that 
is, the territory of the Barony 
of Lewes, and the lands of St 
Pancras’ Priory. Over much of 
this, particularly the hills and 
brook-lands, hunt the Brook- 
side Harriers. In days of old 
the sportsman must have had 
great variety of beasts to hunt 
here. Without going back so 
far in time as the ages in 
which the mammoth, the 
gigantic elk, and other extinct 
creatures existed to chase and 
to be chased, well within 
historic times the red - deer 
roamed, and the wolf and the 
wild boar still lingered in the 
Wealden forests, fringes of 
which lay along the country- 
side, north, north-west, and 
north-east of the Lewes hills: 
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of these fringes, indeed, Ditch- 
ling Chace, Cleres, Plottesbridge, 
Plashett, and the Broyle were 
part. 

As the small religious house 
at Southmalling, as we have 
seen, had sporting rights east 
of the rive Ouse, so the larger 
one of St Pancras at Southover 
had such on the west and 
south; while the Warrennes, 
lords of Lewes, had another 
share of this part of our 
large modern Southdown Hunt 
country. As regards the 
Priory, William of Warrenne, 
as a sportsman, did not neglect 
to include in his donations 
“‘libera warenna ” for the abbot 
and his monks. Thus he says: 
“T have granted also to Prior 
Lanzo and his successors licence 
to hunt and to fish in all my 
waters, within the parks and 
without, and to take 
venison for the use of the sick 
monks.” On their own terri- 
tory they had a profitable 
rabbit-warren on the larger of 
these elevations, the Ries, lying 
near the Priory, in the wide 
alluvial plain of the valley of 
the Ouse. The river, its back- 
waters and lagoons, afforded 
the monks abundant opportun- 
ity to follow the gentle sport 
of fishing; though they were 
forbidden by the canon from 
hawking the wild fowl, and the 
herons from Ringmer, and from 
Hamsey, where also, as a 
manorial survey tells us, there 


was a “wood where herons 
and shovellers do _ yearely 
breed.” In late autumn and 


winter we can hardly ade- 
quately estimate the numbers 
of wild geese, ducks, and other 
migratory wild-fowl, not to 
mention such perennial denizens 
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as herons and curlews, which 
could be met with in that 
expanse of reedy marshland, 
brackish backwaters, and osier 
margins occupying the wide 
stretch of flat oft-flooded plain 
lying between the western and 
the eastern ranges of the 
Downs which border the valley 
of Ouse. Over all this wide- 
spread land and water, on the 
western side of the river, the 
Barons of Lewes (from the first 
earl, William de Warrenne, to 
the eighth and last, John) could 
look proudly down from their 
stronghold upon Lewes hill. 
Turning northwards, the Weald 
sloped upwards to the Crow- 
borough heights, and Hamsey, 
Ditchling, Newick, Cuckfield, 
and other of their northern 
manors lay within their gaze, 
bordering on the eastward 
upon Isfield, Buxted, and 
Maresfield, with Lindfield the 
most northern of the posses- 
sions of their neighbouring 
lord, the archbishop. And 
over all this country west and 
east of the river, north and 
south of the town, the South- 
down Foxhounds hunt to-day. 
So keen were the old Barons 
of Lewes on their hunting, and 
unscrupulous withal, that they 
not seldom came into contact 
with the law. Those valuable 
public records, the Hundred 
Rolls, give some insight into 
sporting matters in the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century. 
Complaints are found therein 
against Earl Warrenne of pre- 
serving so strictly that his 
warrens were so full of hares 
and rabbits that nearly all the 
neighbouring corn was eaten 
up, the luckless agricultural 
tenants not being allowed to 





erect fences to keep out the 
swarming game. His chace at 
Ditchling was so strictly 
watched that, although the 
king’s highway ran through it, 
many assaults were made upon 
passengers by his foresters and 
parkers, the sheriff of the county 
himself not excepted. The earl 
was also accused of ousting the 
canons of Southmalling from 
their free-chace at Stanmer, 
and their fishery at South- 
malling. He also attempted 
to appropriate the chace of 
Robert Aguilon at Elburton, 
and seized fifty-two of his oxen 
“on account of the hunting of 
the hounds of the said Robert 
there”; and violently resisted 
the Royal officials who were sent 
to liberate this illegal distraint. 

This neighbourhood has also 
the interesting association with 
the sporting predilections of 
the first Prince of Wales. This 
lively scion of royalty having 
been banished from Court for a 
poaching affray on the Bishop 
of Chester’s territory, betook 
himself into Sussex. Though 
he may not have been the first 
royal personage who hunted 
over the country of the South- 
down Hunt, he is the first who 
is recorded to have doneso. His 
father, Edward I., certainly 
hunted in Sussex, for there is 
a record extant of payment to a 
certain Walter Bolle ‘“ coming 
to the king with thirteen stag- 
hounds” (cerverettis) at the 
time when that monarch was 
staying at Bramber. In 1299 
the same king was in the 
country of our hunt, at Uck- 
field; and if not hunting, was 
apparently in lively spirits, 
since his account of expenses 
there includes twenty shillings 
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to Arnold his host for damage 
done by the king to his house 
and curtilage. Reverting to 
his son the Prince of Wales, 
afterwards Edward II., some 
few particulars of his sport in 
Sussex have come down to us. 
Although he was in exile, his 
royal father did not entirely 
forget him, for we find the king 
sending his servant, William 
de Rude, with nine greyhounds 
into Sussex. <A later gift was 
that of thirteen hounds sent to 
the king’s son; while on an- 
other occasion the same messen- 
ger “going by command to the 
king’s son at Lewes ”—doubt- 
less on a similar errand,—re- 
ceived eight shillings for his 
expenses. About this time 
John, Earl of Warrenne, died, 
and among his possessions was 
the stud of horses which he 
kept at Ditchling. The prince, 
being well acquainted with this 
stable, which doubtless had 
afforded him many a mount, 
was very desirous of purchasing 
it when the opportunity thus 
presented itself. Accordingly 
he communicated his wishes to 
the executors, asking them to 
“fix a certain and convenient 
time when our people and yours 
may examine the said stud and 
arrange a price and a day on 
which payment may be made.” 
Thanks to the good offices of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Robert de Winchelsey, the sale 
was satisfactorily accomplished, 
and Edward’s gratitude no 
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doubt was sincere, though cynics 
might suspect it to savour 
somewhat of that definition of 
it as “a lively sense of favours 
to come”; for we find, soon after, 
the prince applying to the 
primate for the loan of a good 
stallion from the archiepiscopal 
stables. 

Probably these were the 
happiest days in the life of 
this luckless monarch: wherein 
he coursed the bustards with 
his gaze-hounds over the 
smooth green summits of the 
Downs; hawked the herons 
and wildfowl along the marshy 
margins of the Ouse around 
Malling, Hamsey, Ringmer, and 
Isfield, to the north of Lewes; 
or in the wider expanse on the 
south, where Iford, Bedding- 
ham, Piddinghoe, and Meeching 
lie along the foot of the Downs. 
Or when intent on nobler game 
he chased “the tall deer which 
the Conqueror loved like a 
father” in the chace of Cleres 
on the west side of the river, 
in the baron’s land, or in the 
“Forest of la Broile,” the pre- 
serve of the primate. But the 
time soon came, with the death 
of his father, when he must 
assume the responsibilities of 
royalty, and engage in that 
sterner “sport of kings” which 
led him into a more rugged land, 
where the quarry turned and 
rent him and his unwieldy pack 
of Gascons, F'lemings, and other 
foreign “dogs of war,” on the 
disastrous day of Bannockburn. 





1 The reader may notice that I have twice spoken of war as the “sport of 
kings,” a term usually nowadays applied to horse-racing. But very little thought 
will make it clear that the expression has no sort of rational application to a 
sport such as racing, wherein there is nothing regal; in which a baker may 
embark and a stockbroker succeed. Whereas war has always been the sport of 
kings. I have even seen—but forgotten—the quotation which first called it such. 
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We have seen that the 
tyrannical underlings of these 
strict game-preservers, the 
Earls of Warrenne, did not 
hesitate to lift their hands 
against the sheriff of the 
county; in addition they did 
not refrain even from opposing 
the servants of the king him- 
self. For the Public Records 
contain accounts of how, when 
the archbishop’s manors, con- 
tiguous to those of the earl, were 
in the royal hands, sede vacante, 
William, Earl of Warrenne, 
made incursions into the chaces 
and the fishery of Southmall- 
ing, and that his men, on en- 
countering opposition, seized 
both the greyhounds and the 
nets of the royal officials. For 
this presumption they were 
seized and committed to the 
Tower; but after what is de- 
scribed as “longum placitum,” 
they were discharged from 
custody. 

As regards the sporting his- 
tory of this part of the South- 
down country after the date of 
these proceedings, I have not 
been able to find any details 
which would bring it up in 
such a continuous manner al- 
most to modern times as I was 
able to do with the more cen- 
tral and eastern part of this 
Hunt’s country. We may imag- 
ine it to have proceeded very 
much on the same lines. At 
the upheaval of the Reforma- 
tion the ‘Valor Ecclesiasticus’ 
gives us some sporting details 
here and there. We have not- 
iced its statement as to Little 
Horsted, and the bucks and 
does in the park there. As to 
the neighbourhood of Lewes, it 
mentions “the Rie,” that island 
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in the fiat Lewes level, and 
states that as the warren of 
the prior it is stocked with 
rabbits, and that its value is 
five pounds. With the break- 
ing up of entities.of ecclesias- 
tical land at the Reformation, 
the royal favourites and others, 
who obtained various portions 
of them no doubt, maintained 
such parks as there were,—in 
some cases, possibly, adding to 
their number. Philip de Com- 
minges, in his ‘ Discription of 
England,’ written not long be- 
fore this time, says “there is 
hardly a gentleman who has 
not from three to four hundred 
bucks within a fence, and the 
lords have as many as from 12 
to 1500 in their parks.” In 
Elizabeth’s reign the year 1597 
being one of great scarcity, the 
Privy Council complained of, 
and rebuked, the extravagance 
in that ‘“‘many gentlemen and 
others of meaner sorte keepe 
kennells of howndes in theis 
tymes of dearthe.” 

In conclusion, we may judge 
from this sketch of the prevail- 
ing circumstances of hunting 
during the middle ages, how 
intimately the sport entered 
into the life of all sorts and 
conditions of men; and we may 
imagine that the modern fol- 
lowers of the Southdown Fox- 
hounds over all this country, 
whose past conditions we have 
traced, will see that they have 
much to envy their forefathers, 
in the abundance of game, and 
the open character of a country- 
side in which such inventions 
of the devil as barbed-wire 
were undreamed of and un- 
known. 

W. HENEAGE LEGGE. 
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BY PERCEVAL GIBBON. 


VASCO’S SWEETHEART. 


“As to that,” said the 
Vrouw Grobelaar, answering a 
point that no one had raised, 
“it has been seen over and 
over again that sin leaves its 
mark, Do you not trust or 
avoid a man because there is 
honour or wickedness in his 
face? Ah, men’s faces are 
the writing on the wall, and 
only the Belshazzars cannot 
read them. 

“But the marks go deeper 
than a lowering brow or a 
cruel mouth. Men may die 
and leave behind them no 
monuments save their sin. Of 
such a case I remember one 
instance. 

“Before my second husband 
was married to his first wife 
he lived out yonder, on the 
Portuguese border, and in the 
thick of the fever country. I 
have not seen the place, but it 
is badly spoken of for a deso- 
late, unchancy land, bad for 
cattle, and only good to hun- 
ters. My second husband was 
a great hunter, and died, as 
you know, through having his 
body crushed by a lion. The 
people out there are not good 
Boer stock, but a wild and 
savage folk, with dark blood 
in them. 

“T only know this story from 
my second husband, but it took 
hold of me, as he used to tell 
it. There was a family in 
those parts of the name of 





Preez. No relation to the Du 
Preez you know, who are well 
enough in their way, but Preez 
simply,—a short name and a 
bad one. They were big 
holders of land, with every 
reason to be rich, but bad 
farmers, lazy hunters, and deep 
drinkers. The Kaffirs down 
there make a drink out of fruit 
which is very fiery and con- 
quers a man quickly, and these 
people were always to be seen 
half drunk, or else stupid from 
the stuff. Old Preez, the 
father, in particular, was a 
terrible man, by all tellings; 
full three score and ten years 
of age, but strong, fiery, and 
full of oaths. My second hus- 
band used to say there was 
something in the look of him 
that daunted one; for his hair 
and his beard were white, his 
face was savagely red, and his 
eyes were like hot coals. And 
with it all he had a way of 
looking on you that made you 
run from him. When he was 
down with drink and fever he 
would cry out in a terrible 
voice that his mother was a 
queen’s daughter and he was 
@ prince.” 

“T have heard of the people 
you speak of,” I said. “They 
are half-Portuguese, and per- 
haps the old man was not 
wholly lying.” 

“Um! Well, prince or not, 
he married in his youth a 
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woman of the half-blood, and 
begot of her a troop of devils. 
Five sons he had, all great 
men, knowing not God and 
fearing none of God’s works. 
And after them came a 
daughter, a puling slip of a 
thing, never meant to live, 
whom they did to death among 
them with their drinking and 
blaspheming and fighting. 

“ My second husband told me 
tales of that family that set 
my blood freezing. He had 
his own way of telling stories, 
and made you see pictures, as 
it were. Once, he used to say, 
for a trifle spoken concerning 
them and their ways, they 
visited a missionary by night, 
dragged him from his bed, and 
crucified him against his door, 
while his wife clung to the old 
man’s knees and besought the 
mercy they never gave and 
never got. Even the wild folk 
of the country-side were 
stricken with the horror and 
impiety of the deed ; andit says 
much for the fear in which the 
Preez family were held that 
none molested them or called 
them to account. 

“In the end the eldest of the 
five sons took a mind to marry 
and to leave some of his 
accursed stock to plague the 
world when it should be de- 
livered from him and his 
brothers. They cast about for 
a wife for him, and were not 
content with the first that 


offered. They had their pride, 
the Preez, and in their place 
a fair measure of respect, for 
among the wicked, you know, 
the devil is king. From one 
farmhouse to 


another they 
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rode, dragging forth women 
and girls to be looked at like 
cattle. Many a tall, black- 
browed hussy would have been 
content to go away with Vasco 
Preez (such was his unchristian. 
name), but he was not willing 
to do right by any of them. 

“They were returning home 
from one of these expeditions 
when they passed a lowly house 
beside the road with no fence 
around it. But before the 
house a girl stood on the grass, 
with her kapje in her hand, to see 
the six big men ride by. She 
was little and slim, and, unlike 
the maidens of the country, 
whitish, with a bunch of yellow 
hair on the top of her head and 
hanging over her ears. The 
others would have passed her 
by, judging her unworthy even 
an insuit, but Vasco reined in 
his horse and shouted a great 
oath. 

“¢The woman for me!’ he 
cried. ‘The woman I was 
looking for! I never knew 
what I wanted before.’ 

“The others halted to look, 
and the girl, frightened, ran 
into the house. Vasco got down 
from his horse. 

«Fetch the filly out,’ shouted 
the old man. ‘Fetch her out 
and let us see her paces.’ 

“Vasco walked straight into 
the little house, while the others 
waited, laughing. They heard 
no screams and no fighting, 
and presently out comes Vasco 
alone. 

“ He went over to his horse 
and mounted. ‘There is nothing 
to wait for,’ he said. ‘ Let us 
be getting on.’ 

“ «But the girl?’ cried one of 
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his brothers. 
what ?’ 
“*No,’ said Vasco, ‘ but she 
would not come.’ 
“‘¢ Would not come!’ bellowed 
the old father, while the others 


‘Is she dead, or 


laughed. ‘Did you say she 
would not come?’ 
“‘That is what I said,’ 


answered Vasco, sitting his 
horse very straight, and scowl- 
ing at the lot of them. 

“<«He has a fever,’ cried the 
old man, looking from one to 
another. ‘He is light in the 
head. My faith! I believe the 
girl has been beating him with 
a stick. Here, one of you,’ he 
roared, turning on them, ‘ get 
down and kick the girl out of 
the door. We'll have a look at 
the witch !’ 

“Koos, the youngest, sprang 
from his saddle and made 
towards the house; but he was 
not gone five paces before Vasco 
spurred his horse on to him and 
knocked him down. 

“*Keep off,’ he said then, 
turning to face them all, as 
Koos rose slowly. ‘If I cannot 
bring the girl out none of you 
can, and you had better not 
try. Whoever does will be hurt, 
for I shall stand in front of the 
door.’ 

“And he went straight to 
the house, and, dismounting, 
stood in the doorway, with his 
hands resting on the beam above 
his head. He was a big man, 
and he filled the door. 

‘“‘¢ Hear him,’ foamed the old 
father. ‘God, if I were as young 
as any of you, I would drag the 
girl across his body. Sons, he 
has defied us, and the girl has 
bewitched him. Run at him, 
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lads, and bring them both 
out!’ 

“They all came towards the 
house in a body, but stopped 
when Vasco raised his hand. 

“¢] warn you,’ he told them 
—‘I warn you to let the matter 
be. This will not be an affair 
of fighting, with only broken 
bones to mend when it is over. 
If I take hold of any one after 
this warning, that man will be 
cold before the sun sets. And 
to show you how useless this 
quarrel is, I will ask the girl 
once more if she will come out. 
You all saw her ?’ 

“¢ Yes,’ they answered ; ‘but 
what is this foolery about ask- 
ing her ?’ 

““¢ You saw her—very well.’ 
He raised his voice and called 
into the house, ‘ Meisje, will you 
not come out? I ask you to.’ 

“There was silence for a 
moment, and then they heard 
the answer. ‘No,’ it said; ‘I 
will stay where I am. And 
you are to go away.’ 

“* As soon as may be, my 
girl,’ called Vasco in answer. 
‘Now,’ he said to the men, 
‘you see she will not come.’ 

“<¢ But, man, in the name of 
God, cast her over your shoul- 
der and carry her out,’ cried 
the father. 

‘“‘Vasco looked at him. ‘ Not 
this one,’ he said. ‘She shall 
do as she pleases.’ 

“Then they rushed on him, 
but he stepped out from the 
door, and caught young Koos 
round the middle. With one 
giant’s heave he raised him 
aloft and dashed him at the 
gang, scattering them right 
and left, and knocking one to 
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the ground, where he remained 
motionless. But Koos lay like 
a broken tool or a smashed 
vessel, as dead men lie. And 
all the while Vasco talked to 
them. 

“¢Come on,’ he was saying. 
‘Come all of you. We shall 
never do anything but fight 
now. I see plainly we ought 
to have fought long ago. 
Bring her out, indeed.’ 

“They paused after that, 
aghast at the fury of the man 
they were contending against. 
But the old man gave them no 
rest. 

“¢Get sticks,’ he cried to 
them—‘ get sticks and kill 
him.’ 

“They dragged beams from 
a hut roof, and one of them 
took a heavy stone. Vasco 
stood back and watched them 
till they came forward again. 

“The one with the stone 
came first, but it was too big 
to throw from a distance, and 
he dared not go near. The 
others approached with caution, 
and Vasco stood still, with his 
hands resting as before at the 
top of the door. They were 
bewildered at his manner, and 
very cautious, but at length 
they drew near and rushed at 
him. 

“Then a most astonishing 
thing happened. With one 
wrench Vasco tore the thick 
architrave from the wall, a 
beam as thick as a man’s thigh, 
and smote into the middle of 
them. Where he hit the bone 
gave and the flesh fell away, 
and as they ran from before 
him the wall fell in. 

“Down came the wall, and 
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with it the heavy beams on the 
roof. The old father, cursing 
over a broken arm, heard the 
girl scream, and saw the wreck 
come crashing about Vasco’s 
shoulders till he disappeared 
below it. And then, where 
the house had been stood a 
ruin, with two souls buried in 
the midst of it. 

“Tt steadied them like a 
dash of cold water. However 
they might fight among them- 
selves, they were loyal to one 
another. Besides the old father, 
with his broken arm, there was 
only one other that could put 
a hand to the work, and to- 
gether they started to drag 
away the beams and bricks and 
stones that covered Vasco and 
the girl. 

“T know they were wicked 
men who are in hell long since, 
but I cannot contain a sort of 
admiration for the spirit that 
fastened them to their toil all 
that long night,—the old man 
with his broken arm, the young 
one with a dozen horrid wounds. 
As the sky paled towards 
morning, they discovered the 
girl dead, and leaving her where 
she lay they wrought on to 
uncover Vasco. 

“When they found him he 
was crushed and broken, and 
pierced in many places with 
splinters and jagged broken 
ends of wood. But he had 
his senses still, and smiled as 
they cleared the thatch from 
above his face. 

“The old man looked at him 
carefully. ‘You are dying, my 
son,’ he said. 

“‘Of course,’ answered Vasco. 
‘Is that Renault?’ He smiled 
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again at his brother. ‘So 
there are two of you alive, 
anyhow. How about the 
others ?’ 

“<Two dead,’ answered his 
father. ‘And the other will 
not walk again all his days. 
You are a terrible fighter, my 
son.’ 

“¢ Yes,’ answered Vasco, in 
a faint voice. ‘It was the girl, 
you see.’ 

“¢She was a witch, then?’ 
asked the old man. 

““*No,’ said Vasco, smiling. 
‘Or perhaps, yes. I do not 
know. But I will fight for 
her again if you like.’ 

“¢Qho! so that is it,’ and 
the old man knelt down beside 
him. ‘Now, I see,’ he said. 
‘I never guessed before — did 
not know it was in you. My 
son, I ask you to forgive us.’ 
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“<T forgive, but where is 
she?’ 

*¢Dead. No, it was none of 
our doing. You did it,—the 
roof fell on her. We will lay 
you together.’ 

“*Do so,’ replied Vasco. 
think I am dying now.’ 

“¢ Yes,’ answered the father. 
‘Your face is becoming grey. 
Your throat will rattle in a 
minute. Look here; this is 
whet my mother used to 
do.’ 

“ And he did thus,” said the 
Vrouw Grobelaar, giving a very 
good imitation of the sign of 
the cross. 

“But that was not a bad 
ending,” cried Katje. “I think 
it was beautiful. I hope Vasco 
and the girl went straight to 
God.” 

The Vrouw Grobelaar sighed. 


‘I 
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LIBERAL DEDUCTIONS. 


“Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman . . . described himself as that strange 
animal, a politician without ambition. He had no desire to lead the party, 
or to be in a prominent position in it, but when called upon to do so he 
did not hesitate. ... It might be that he was a Liberal, and a party man, 
and a Parliament man, but he was something more. . . . He was, before all, 
a Scottofied Scot. . . . It was represented that the Liberals were men greedy 
for office. . . . Liberals were not such idiots as to wish voluntarily and wantonly 
to thrust themselves, &c. . . . Not at all; but if a duty was put upon them, 
they would do their best to discharge it. . . . Liberals would endeavour, as 
the Catechism said, to do their duty in that sphere of life to which they had 
been called. That was the attitude of the Liberal Party at present.” 


It is understood that the speech from which the above excerpts 
are taken was not fully reported, and that the Right Honour- 
able gentleman was far more expansive in his confidences than 
is generally supposed. An attempt is made in the following 
verses to fill up the blanks in the report, and to give the 
speaker’s reasons for his shrinking from office, much as he is 
rumoured to have done himself. 


FRIENDS, voters, and countrymen, lend me your ears! 
And believe me, I speak to you, not 

As planet-in-chief of the Radical spheres, 
But just as a Scottofied Scot. 


And, speaking as such, I indignantly scout 
The idea that the parties I lead 

Are trying to turn the Conservatives out 
From motives of personal greed. 


There may be a few in the general ruck— 
Patriotic aspirants to fame— 

Who look to the coming election (and luck) 
For “going up one” in the game. 


But they are but items; the Liberal mind 
Is entirely embodied in Me; 

And really, with every desire to be kind, 
As leader, I cannot agree. 


I feel no ambition, I harbour no zeal, 

For the labours of running the State: 
To Work, in the abstract, I pointedly kneel, 
But Work, in the concrete, I hate! 
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At present my physical labours are light, 
And the mental could hardly be less ; 

I merely say Wrong to the Government’s Right, 
And No to the Government’s Yes. 


My end is destruction by means of delay 
Of whatever the workmen would build; 
And, speaking sincerely (for once in a way), 

The duties are simply fulfilled. 


An idiot can lick away paint when it’s new, 
And a child can kick holes in a hat; 

But when it’s a question of something to do, 
I'm’ “not such an idiot” as that! 


Suppose I were Premier! (The man with the laugh 
At the furthermost end of the Hall 

Has too keen a notion of humour by half— 
It’s nothing to laugh at at all.) 


Just think of the number of mouths to be fed, 
And the scene when the candidates found 

That, cry as they might, there was too little bread, 
And not enough fish to go round! 


To take a hypothesis, who could avoid 
A convulsive revolt of the gorge 

At choosing the pushful disgust of a Lloyd 
Or acid offence of a George? 


No; Premier, no doubt, is an excellent réle 
For a man with a soul of his own; 

But—Radical Premier !—I think, on the whole, 
I'd rather let Premier alone. 


I know there are other positions of pride, 
But, whatever one looks at, one sees 

No possible prospect of letting things slide, 
No outlook for dignified ease. 


Indeed, to be candid, I’m rather afraid 

That, apart from my personal taste, 
Some harmless remarks I’ve opposingly made 
Are factors that have to be faced. 
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My views, for example, on Naval Reform, 
If I took over charge of the Fleet, 

Would probably rouse an Imperial storm, 
And get me thrown out in the street. 


The same if I hankered for Foreign Affairs, 
Or to take the Colonials in hand; 





My Peace-Pipe, in one, would precipitate scares,— 


The other, I doubt if they’d stand. 


Again, the Exchequer would suit very well 
If the Budget were not such a bore; 

And as for the sinecure up in Pall Mall, 
Why, thank you, I’ve been there before ! 


Oh, ask me to harass, obstruct, and oppose, 
And I willingly give you my best, 

But not to take Office, when every one knows 
That Work is a thing I detest. 


But courage! Remember that when I began, 
I explained that I spoke to you, not 

As Radical Leader or Parliament Man, 
But just as a Scottofied Scot. 


You see for yourselves, the distinction is plain: 
And, to stoop from the high to the low, 

If ever the Radicals come in again, 
Would C.-B. desert you? Why, no! 


The Work may be heavy, the worry immense, 
And my hatred of both of them strong, 
But, trust me, a fine Catechismical Sense 
Of Duty would shove me along. 


And so, for the future, I give you a pledge 
(With an if) that you'll find me awake: 
“At present,” I’m amply contented (to hedge)! 

And don’t you make any mistake! 


J. 
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LORDS OF THE MAIN. 


THE Russian admiral whose 
affronts we are investigating 
may know little of maritime 
records. But how many of 
ourselves, even, remember our 
ancient claims to the Dominion 
of the Narrow Seas: not merely 
to sea power, that is, nor to a 
naval preponderance, but to an 
actual political sovereignty in 
the seas that bound with west 
Europe? 

The Admiralty Instructions, 
issued in 1731, contain a clause 
worth citing. 


“When any of His Majesty’s Ships 
shall meet with any Ship or Ships, 
belonging to any Foreign Prince or 
State, within His Majesty’s Seas, 
(which extend to Cape Finisterre), it 
is expected, that the said Foreign 
Ships do strike their Topsail, & take 
in their Flag, in acknowledgment of 
His Majesty’s Sovereignty in those 
Seas ; and if any shall refuse, or offer 
to resist, it is enjoined to all Flag 
Officers & Commanders to use their 
utmost endeavours to compel them 
thereto, & not suffer any dishonour 
to be done to His Majesty. . . . And 
it is to be ponte That in His 
Majesty’s Seas, His Majesty’s Ships 
are in no wise to strike to any; & 
that in other Parts, no Ship of His 
Majesty’s is to strike her Flag or 
Topsail to any Foreigner, unless such 
Foreign Ship shall have first struck, 
or at the same time strike her Flag 
or Topsail to His Majesty’s Ship.”? 


“His Majesty’s Seas, which 
extend to Cape Finisterre,” con- 
tained, amongst other marine 
provinces, the Dogger Bank. 
And the Regulation of 1731, 
now quoted, stood unaltered 
till 1806, when it was modified 
to refer to British merchant- 


ships only. After Trafalgar, in 
effect, our naval primacy being 
undisputed, the claim to mari- 
time sovereignty seemed super- 
fluous. The substance achieved, 
we dropped the shadow. 

But there is full evidence 
to show that, the growth of 
the British Navy apart, our 
ancient English Dominion of 
the Seas was really a half- 
admitted, or seldom - disputed, 
claim to a political Sovereignty 
of the Narrow Seas, or (in the old 
phrase) of the Four Seas, which 
surround the British Islands. 
This was the Anglo-Saxon 
pseudo-Empire, or the English 
Empireas asserted by Alfredand 
his dynasty in contradistinction 
to Charlemagne’s Empire of 
Europe. Our protest of in- 
dependence against the Roman 
Idea—the Catholic or Conti- 
nental system of Europe—was 
revived by the Tudors, our next 
national dynasty, together with 
the whole of the terminology of 
Empire. Henry VIII., and 
Elizabeth after him, used, in 
the preambles to their Acts, 
the Imperial title. Henry raised 
his Dominion of Ireland to the 
dignity of a Kingdom by his 
assumed imperial authority.’ 
And the Dominion of the Sea 
was reclaimed as one of our 
Dominions under the ‘“Com- 
mon,” or Imperial, Crown of 
the Kings of England. 

This doctrine, it is true, at 
first sight may seem to be not 
of the first validity or import- 
ance in our history ; to be more 





1 Reg. & Instruct. relating to His Majesty’s Service at Sea, 1731. 
2 Backed only by the consent of his own Parliaments. 
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picturesque than of actual 
value. It was always a con- 
scious archaism. It never 
achieved full international re- 
cognition. Effectively, our claim 
and sovereignty in the narrow 
seas, as admitted by Europe, 
may be traced, perhaps, to the 
Angevin Empire, or the days 
when our Norman and Angevin 
kings held both sides of the 
Channel. In modern times the 
whole tradition has been for- 
gotten by lawyers and seamen 
alike. But a little study of its 
history may show that it is the 
key to a good deal in both our 
naval and our political history. 
We can trace, at all events, 
how the idea of sovereignty 
within the narrow seas quick- 
ened in the minds of our naval 
commanders; how it was en- 
forced by treaty as against the 
Dutch, and in practice from 
time to time against the French 
and Spaniards; how it was ex- 
tended to the south - western 
coast of Spain, and even, in 
Cromwell’s time, to the Medi- 
terranean; how it gradually 
and naturally, as our sea-power 
rose, became confused with the 
idea that we were in some way 
entitled to the dominion of the 
sea as such,—to the dominion, 
in fact, of all seas. 

‘From the earliest times,” it 
is laid down by a last-century 
authority,! “the monarchs of 
England claimed the Sover- 
eignty of the British Seas, some 
having even taken the title of 
Basileus quatuor marium, or 
Emperor of the Four Seas. 
This right has been recognised, 


in the most solemn manner, in 
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repeated treaties, by foreign 
nations, and the acts of con- 
cession and acknowledgment 
which proved its being admitted 
have been generally continued 
without interruption till of late 
times.” “The main or high 
seas,” says another,” “are a 
part of the Realm of England, 
for therein our Courts of Ad- 
miralty have jurisdiction; but 
they are not subject to the 
common law. This main sea 
begins at the low-water mark.” 
(This latter is a different claim 
from that to sovereignty of the 
Four Seas, and an example of 
how the idea tended to grow.) 
Documentary evidence of the 
Right, or Duty, of the Flag— 
the practice of striking top- 
sails—does not appear to date 
farther back than the reign of 


King John. “There is also a 
more important Ordnance,” 
which purports, says Sir 


Travers Twiss in his Introduc- 
tion to the Admiralty Black 
Book, to have been made by 
King John, “and which has 
given rise to much discussion, 
whereby all vessels are required 
to vail or lower their sails on 
meeting the King’s ships.” 
The ordinance in question, 
which claims that “the Kings 
of England have been in pos- 
session of the Sovereign Lord- 
ship of the Sea of England & 
of the Isles within the same,” 
is quoted by Selden in the 
‘Mare Clausum’ as authentic, 
and by Clowes as still exist- 
ing. (It is probably, however, 
not preserved in its original 
form. ) 

Some other traces of early 





1 Political State of the British Empire. J. Adolphus. 
2 Stephen, Commentaries, Introd., sect. 4. 
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evidence there are: a Conven- 
tion of Richard II., for example; 
and claims made by Edward I. 
and Edward III. An instance 
is recorded of the lowering of 
topsails by Flemish ships in 
1551. But, to leave the earlier 
records, in Mary Tudor’s time, 
at all events, the custom was 
certainly enforced. Philip of 
Spain, when he came to Eng- 
land to marry her, sailed up- 
Channel with 160 ships before 
the wind ; unconscious, as might 
be any Russian admiral, of all 
sea laws. And the Lord High 
Admiral Effingham, cruising 
off Plymouth with our Channel 
Fleet of 28 ships, met him with 
a shotted gun. The King- 
Consort then dutifully struck 
his topsails, and Effingham re- 
turned his salute. 

But to come to our Selden. 
A dispute of our rights in the 
matter had been raised by the 
Dutch in James I.’s reign, and 
Selden was employed to mass 
our evidence. In the 1663 
edition of the ‘Mare Clausum’? 
he sets himself (Book I) to 
show that the sea is “capable 
of dominion” as well as the 
land ; and in Book II he main- 
tains that the King of Great 
Britain is ‘Lord and Proprietor 
of the Circumfluent and Sur- 
rounding Sea, as an insepar- 
able and perpetual Appendix 
of the British Empire.” Two 
main “testimonies” he alleges. 
The one is this enforced striking 
of the topsails, by every ship of 
any foreign nation whatsoever, 
“if they sail near the King’s 
Navie or any ship belonging to 
the same Navie in the Sea.” 
The other is a “Bill of Com- 
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plaint instituted of old,” 
“wherein very many foreign 
nations heretofore, in the time 
of Edward L., did all together, 
and by common consent with 
the English, acknowledge the 
Dominion of the Kings of 
England by Sea.” Our claim 
to sovereignty in the Channel 
was, in brief, referred to, and 
confirmed by, a European 
Congress. The Governor or 
Master of the French Navy had 
in some way usurped jurisdic- 
tion in the said sea, which 
jurisdiction, as we claimed, only 
belonged to the Lord High 
Admiral of England.  Pro- 
curators of all the maritime 
Powers—of England, France, 
and with them “ Genoese, Cata- 
lonians, Spaniards, Almains, 
Zelanders, Hollanders, Fries- 
landers, Danes, and Norweg- 
ians, besides others under the 
dominion of the Roman-German 
Empire,” instituted an action 
before a Joint Commission. 
And the decision was in favour 
of our claim. 

In chapter xxx of his second 
book, Selden deals with the 
Dominion of the King of Great 
Britain in the Irish and 
Western Sea, and.in the 
Scottish Sea to the East and 
North. Further on, again, he 
treats of our Atlantic fisheries. 
And, particularly, ‘in the more 
westerly part of this open and 
main sea,” there is “another 
right belonging to the King of 
Great Britain, and that of a 
very large extent, upon the 
shores of America.” “Great 
Britain stands confined by the 
shores of other lands”; he 
quotes from Hugo Grotius his 








1 The Right and Dominion ofgthe Sea. 


1663. Dedicated to King Charles. 
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poem, addressed to James I. 
“ And without question it is 
true,” he concludes, “that the 
very shores or ports of the 
neighbour-Princes beyond-sea 
are bounds of the Sea-Terri- 
tory of the British Empire to 
the Southward and LEast- 
ward.” It is the very essence 
of Nelson and Mahan. The 
political boundary of the Em- 
pire argued for by Selden is 


the strategic frontier now 
maintained for us by Sir 
John Fisher. But Selden’s 
claims went further. “In the 


open and vast Ocean of the 
North and West,” he says, 
our bounds “are to be placed 
at the utmost extent of those 
most spacious Seas, which are 
possest by the English, Scots, 
and Irish.” Which also is 
come true in these latter days, 
and in a wider sense. The 
North Atlantic, at all events, 
is an Anglo-Saxon lake. 

The whole of Selden’s argu- 
ment is set forth, in a manner 
still more lively, in a tract 
which may be read to this 
day,—‘England’s Path to 
Wealth and Honour. A New 
Dialogue between an English- 
man and a Dutchman.’ (Lon- 
don: 1700.) The dialoguers are 
disputing mainly about the 
Dogger Bank, which (by the 
way) was not then trawled. 


“The Golden Mines of your Prov- 
inces,” asks the Englishman—“ pray, 
where do they lie?” “In Neptune’s 
Store-pond,” rejoins the Dutchman, 
“which the English call their Seas.” 

“ Englishman. Our famous Edgar 

. Vindicated his Dominion on our 
adjacent Seas,... and... Canute 
laid that ancient Tribute called 
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Danegelt upon all trading on our 
Coasts or Seas. Egbert, Alfred, 
and Ethelfred all styled themselves 
Supreme Lords and Governors of 
the Ocean surrounding the British 
shore. King John challenged the 
Honour (or rather Duty) of the 
Flag, universally paid, not barely 
as a civility, but as a right (debita 
reverentia), acknowledging our title 
and Dominion. 

“The famous record intituled ‘ Pro 
hominibus Hollandie’ shews how ob- 
sequious your ancestors were, not 
only in acknowledging Edward I.’s 
Dominion on the Sea, but craving 
his . . . permission to fish... . And 
had not the Sovereignty of the 
British Seas in fact been in the 
Crown of England, why did the 
Earls of Holland petition Edward 
III. (and the French our Henry VI.) 
for leave to fish therein? . . . Where- 
fore did Philip II. of Spain obtain 
License of Queen Mary for his sub- 
jects to fish upon the North Coast 
of Ireland, and pay £1000 yearly for 
twenty-one years into the Exchequer 
of Ireland for the privilege, as by the 
records appear ?” 


(Whereby it seems that 
Effingham’s cannon-shot was 
cheerfully laid to heart!) But 
the Dutchman breaks in :— 


“ Dutchman. A fig for your mouldy 
records: . . . the sea is as free to fish 
in as the air to breathe in; who 
doubts it may read our great Hugo 
Grotius’s ‘ Mare Liberum.’ 

“ Englishman. Grotius . . . (before 
he was perverted by the importuni- 
ties of his countrymen), speaking his 
thoughts freely, says— 


‘Tria Sceptra profundi 
In magnum coiere Ducem.’ 


“¢The rights of the English, Scot- 
tish, and Irish Seas, are united under 
one Sceptre’;! neither is he satisfied 
with that bare profession: Swme 
animos a Rege tuo qui dat jura mari, 
—‘ Take courage from your King that 
giveth laws to the seas.’... And 
if you remember, when King James 
observed your encroachments, he en- 
joined his Ambassador, Sir Dudley 





1 Or (as it goes in our edition of Selden, vol. ii. p. 30)— 
“Three Sceptres of the Deep their powers do“bring, 


- To make a Trident for a mighty King.” 
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Caleton, to expostulate it with your 
States, as may be seen in Mr Secre- 
tary’s Letter (21st Dec. 1618) where- 
in he tells them ‘That unless they 
sought leave from His Majesty, and 
acknowledged his right, as other 
Princes had done, and did, it might 
well come to pass, that they who 
would needs bear all the world before 
them by their Mare liberum might 
soon endanger their having neither 
Terram, nec Solum, nec Rempublicam 
liberam’ So much did that wise 
Prince disdain to be wrangled out of 
the Ancient Rights and Regalities in- 
herently annexed to the Crown, by the 
subtile argumentsof wit and sophistry. 

“ Dutchman. Don’t tell me of King 
James. .. .” 


But indeed the Dutchman is 
routed to your complete satis- 
faction: his final discomfiture 
being achieved by the aid of 
the learned and witty Sir John 
Burroughs. (‘The Sovereignty 
of the British Seas proved by 
Records, History, and the Mu- 
nicipall Lawes of this King- 
dome. Written in the year 
1633 by that learned Knight, 
Sir John Burroughs, Keeper of 
the Records in the Tower of 
London,’ 1651. Cited by Pepys, 
December 7-8, 1661. Cf. also 
William Ryly, Deputy Keeper 
of the Records, his collections 
for James II.) 

The taunt as to the perver- 
sion of Grotius is particularly 
effective. Selden, by the bye, 
quotes his poem addressed to 
King James L., already alluded 
to, at greater length in vol. ii. 
chap. 32 :— 

‘Great Britain stands 
Confined by the shores of other lands ; 
And all that may by winds and sails be 


known 
Is an accession of so great a Crown.” 


But as to the rest of this for- 
gotten pamphlet itself, is it not 
to be read in the Bodleian? 

Sir Walter Raleigh, looking 
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back regretfully in his later 
years on the glory of the 
Tudors, resents the whole Sel- 
den controversy. In Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, he says (‘In- 
vention of Ships’), the Dutch 
did not “dispute de mari libero, 
but readily acknowledged the 
English to be Domini maris 
Britannici.” Yet in reality the 
Duty of the Flag was heartily 
enough enforced, even by the 
Stuarts. Monson, in James 
I.’s time (1604), imposed it in 
the Downs on the Dutch; and 
Mansell, in 1620, off the coast of 
Spain, on the French. Under 
Charles I. (in 1635) Lindsey 
was sent to sea specially to 
vindicate it; and in the next 
year Northumberland success- 
fully asserted it against both 
the Dutch and the French. A 
few years previously, in 1626, 
Deal Castle had fired at a re- 
calcitrant Dutchman in the 
Roads; and had, moreover, made 
him pay ten shillings as the 
cost of the shot. In 1632 the 
captain of a man-of-war visiting 
Calais forced the French to lower 
their flag in their own port. 

But under the Common- 
wealth the claim was even 
more vigorously pressed. The 
Dutch were making their bid 
for oceanic empire, and we chal- 
lenged them at all points. We 
still claimed, and we now again 
enforced, tolls upon all foreign 
fishermen who plied their call- 
ing in the four seas. After the 
passing of the Navigation Act 
of 1651, while the Dutch am- 
bassadors were setting sail for 
England with peace or war in 
their hands, our patrol ships 
were collecting “the tenth 
herring” from the Dutch fish- 
ing fleet on the Dogger Bank. 
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Some of the Dutch vessels re- 
fused to submit to the tax; and 
one of them was incontinently 
sunk, 

By the treaty of 1654, which 
followed, our rivals agreed that 
“‘ Dutch ships-of-war and other- 
wise,” in the British Seas, 
“shall strike their flags and 
lower their topsails, as here- 
tofore practised.” And the 
article of the treaty (article 15), 
“providing for the Duty of the 
Flag,” stipulates further for 
“all other respects due to the 
said Commonwealth of Eng- 
land, to whom the Dominion 
and the Sovereignty of the 
British Seas belong.” To the 
undoubting minds of our sea- 
men, “British Seas” extended far 
beyond Cape Finisterre. Blake 
was lying once at Cadiz about 
this time; and a Dutch officer, 
who had duly struck his flag, 
found it wise to keep it struck, 
even in that neutral harbour 
and in time of peace, until 
the English admiral had left. 
That tale smells, it is true, of 
mere superior force. But we 
habitually insisted on the right 
under very different circum- 
stances. In 1657 two English 
ships made good our claim 
against thirty sail of Dutch in 
the Channel; though not until 
after they had threatened to 
engage him till they should be 
sunk would the Dutch com- 
mander comply, which he did 
“in a great rage.” Again, in 
1662, after the Restoration, 
three frigates, under Captain 
Anthony Young, off the Start, 
fell in with a Dutch squadron 
of twelve ships, which, after 
an interchange of broadsides, 
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struck their flags. Tromp him- 
self struck his topsail, sulkily 
enough, to an inferior force in 
this same year. 

Finally, at the peace of 1674, 
Holland submitted to a full 
acknowledgment of our sea- 
sovereignty, which remained 
undisputed, by them at least, 
for the next hundred years. 
Molloy, the ninth edition of 
whose work was published in 
1769, says that “in all treaties, 
before anything is ascertained, 
the Dominion of the Sea and 
striking the topsail was always 
provided for”; and failure on 
the part of the Dutch to strike 
to the King of England’s flag 
is ‘open rebellion.” 

The Dutch, then, may be 
taken to have ceased from all 
protest. France, however, gave 
us more trouble ; and, especially 
about the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, there are many 
traces of bickerings on this 
subject between our navy and 
theirs. The leading case of Ad- 
miral Thomas Smith — ‘Tom 
o Ten Thousand”—is worth 
quoting. Tom Smith was 
called by the seamen of his day 
Tom o’ Ten Thousand because, 
while first lieutenant of the 
Gosport, in Plymouth Sound, 
in the absence of his captain, 
he compelled a French frigate 
to lower her topsails. “For 
this act,” says Clowes, “ Lieu- 
tenant Smith was court-mar- 
tialled and dismissed the ser- 
vice, but, on the following day, 
both restored and posted.” His 
subsequent dossier is interest- 
ing. He was Captain in 1730; 
Rear- Admiral 1747; sat as 
President of Byng’s court- 





1 De Jure Maritimo et Navali. 


2 vols. London: 1769. 
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martial; and became Admiral 
in 1757. (He is to be distin- 
guished from the racing notable 
whose nickname was handed on 
to him—that Tom Thynne who 
was murdered in Pall Mall by 
Konigsmark’s agents.) But 
however popular Tom o’ Ten 
Thousand may have been, both 
in his profession and with the 
nation at large; and although, 
as we have seen, the Admiralty 
instruction on the subject was 
not to be withdrawn till after 
Trafalgar,—there is no doubt 
that our claims, in the reign 
of George III, were weak- 
ening. In 1769, while the 
Duke of Grafton was Premier, 
one Captain John Holwell, in 
strict obedience, of course, to 
his orders, sent a lieutenant to 
demand the payment of the 
proper compliment from a 
French frigate. The demand 
was refused. Our frigate fired 
two shots over her, and she 
complied. But strong remon- 
strances were received from the 
French king: our Government 
was not prepared to back its 
own instructions ; and the zeal- 
ous Captain Holwell, on the 
advice of Admiral Hawke, was 
smuggled out of the way. The 
whole story of our Ministers’ 
embarrassment, and the way 
out, as shown to them by the 
resourceful admiral hastily sent 
for from Dover, is to be found 
in the Duke of Grafton’s own 
memoirs (‘ Autobiography,’ An- 
son, p. 242), and is particularly 
well worth reading at the pres- 
ent moment. The Duke shall 
tell his own tale. He says— 


“In this month [September 1769] 
we were involved in a very serious 
and delicate business, which ap- 
VOL. CLXXVI.—NO. MLXX. 
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peared at one time to be big with 
peer, tie gon. og ore A French 
frigate had come into the Downs 
without paying the compliment to 
his Majesty’s ships which the gen- 
eral instructions from the Admiralty 
to all commanders of ships direct 
them to require, but with which 
no nation except the Dutch ever 
complied ; and they, in  conse- 
quence of a treaty. An officer from 
a King’s ship went on board the 
French frigate remonstrating with 
the commander on his conduct, and 
assuring him that he must insist on 
the compliment ; but, meeting with 
no satisfactory answer, the lieutenant 
of our ship soon fired his first shot 
ahead of the French ship, and on 
perceiving no notice to be taken of 
his gun, he fired into the Frenchman 
with ball, and, as was said, killed 
one of the men. 

“The proceeding was warmly re- 
sented by the Court of France, who 
required the fullest satisfaction for 
the affront, together with the dis- 
missal from the service of the officer 
who had presumed, in time of perfect 
peace, to fire into a frigate belonging 
to the French king. 

‘Office papers were ransacked for 
precedents to justify the claim: few 
were found, and the paucity of these 
did not assist our cause. From the 
reign of Charles II., when a long and 
serious altercation took place on a 
similar occasion, and which may be 
found in the Memoirs of Mon d’Es- 
trades and of his embassy here, one 
single instance (except the present) 
was found.” 


(“This instance”—no doubt 
the case of Tom o’ Ten Thou- 
sand—“ fell out,” says Grafton, 
“while the Duke of Newcastle 
was Secretary of State,” and re- 
sulted in the dismissal, and sub- 
sequent reinstatement and pro- 
motion, of the officer concerned.) 

It became Grafton’s business, 
and that of his colleagues, to 
extricate themselves from the 
difficulty ; “to get rid of this 
unpleasant incident,” as he puts 
it, “in the best manner we 
31 
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were able.” The Duke took 
counsel with Sir Edward 


Hawke, and inquired of him 
“what, in his opinion, would, 
and would not, save the honour 
of the Navy, and the lustre of 
the British flag.” “In point 
of justice,” Grafton observes 
at this point of his narrative, 
“not one word can be said: 
but it may be a question 
whether the ideal Sovereignty 
of the Narrow Seas be not 
essential in elevating the en- 
thusiastic courage of our sea- 
men.” The admiral suggested 
an expedient of which the 
Minister made successful use 
in his visit to the French am- 
bassador ; to whom, after many 
compliments, he finally ex- 
plained that, the officer im- 
plicated having unfortunately 
sailed for the East Indies, from 
whence his return could not be 
expected for three years, it 
was impossible to punish him 
“without hearing his account 
of this unfortunate transac- 
tion.” Whereupon, as the Duc 
de Choiseul had no desire for 
war, the matter was allowed 
to drop. 

We have traced, then, roughly 
enough, but in a way which 
gives at least some view of the 
extent of our claims, the rise 
and fall of the legal fiction, or 
the political idea, of our sea- 
sovereignty in the Four Seas. 
This doctrine finds its fullest 
extension, perhaps, in the pages 
of Stephen and of Beawes. The 
former, in a passage already 
quoted, writes: “The main 
or high seas are part of the 
Realm of England, for therein 
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our Courts of Admiralty have 
jurisdiction, . . . but they are 
not subject to the common 


law. This main sea begins 
at low-water mark.”! And 
Beawes? contends that “the 


marine jurisdiction may justly 
be deemed a separate Com- 
monwealth or Kingdom, and 
the Lord High Admiral be 
deputed as Viceroy of it.” But 
the whole of these concepts 
had, by the time of George IIL, 
become pedantic and out of 
date,—rather matters for the 
lawyers than forseamen. They 
belonged, properly, to a period 
when we were mainly concerned 
with the home seas and the 
home fisheries; before the At- 
lantic was much used or the 
Cape route discovered. The 
era of world-empire, and of sea- 
power in the modern sense, had 
now begun. The policy of sea- 
empire, in fact, was well under- 
stood in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Thomson’s 
‘Alfred,’ which contains the 
song of “Rule Britannia,” ap- 
peared in 1740, in the reign of 
George II. The song clearly 
states the whole doctrine of the 
command of the sea: and the 
drama ends with the lines— 


‘* Britons proceed: the subject deep 
command, 

Awe with your navies every hostile 
land. 

Vain are their threats; their armies all 
are vain ; 

They rule the balanced world who rule 
the main.” 


The balanced world, — the 
balance of power,—here is the 
key-word at once to our world- 
politics, to our Mediterranean 





1 Stephen, Commentaries, Introd., sect. 4. 





2 Lex Mercatoria Rediviva, or the Merchant’s Directory, 1761, p. 247. 
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policy, and to that funda- 
mental opposition between our- 
selves and Europe of which 
Europe, at all events, is at 
times dimly conscious, and for 
which an Anglo-French under- 
standing is the only palliative. 
As a world-power we are 
extra - European; or, as the 
Napoleons saw, anti-European. 
We ought never to have for- 
gotten that there was a British 
Empire, an empire of the isles 
off the west coast of Europe, 
or ever we owned a colony. 
In a sense, to some extent, 
potentially,—even, from time to 
time, almost actually,—Europe 
has been, and again may be, 
at least as much one country 
as is India. The Continental 
system is latent, but never 
dead. Under Charlemagne, 
Charles V., Buonaparte, the 
Roman polity has all but found 
its later equiv lent in an organ- 
ised Europe. It is to a Eu- 
ropean system that we oppose 
our championship of the 
smaller nationalities ; and it is 
in pursuit of this settled policy 
that we thrust our Navy into 
the Mediterranean, outflanking 
the whole south frontier of 
Europe. Our power in the 
Mediterranean is the strategi- 
cal equivalent of an armed 
State. As the North Sea once 
was, it may almost be deemed 
a separate Dominion or King- 
dom under the Common Crown. 
We have reverted, after the 
period of mid - Victorian 
fatuousness, to the policy of 
Bolingbroke. Captain Mahan’s 
doctrine, the strategy which 
makes our frontiers (since the 
sea is ours) at the ports of our 
enemies, was the national creed 
under George III. Through- 
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out the eighteenth century, 
from Blenheim to the battle 
of the Nile, the other side 
of the Channel was, for us, 
an armed frontier. After Tra- 
falgar our frontiers became con- 
terminous with the coasts of 
the world. Those statesmen 
who really have understood 
our destiny have always con- 
tinued the Tudor imperial 
politics, envisaging England as 
an Empire in opposition to the 
European system. At first 
sight, it would seem natural 
that they should therefore con- 
centrate their attention on 
our over-sea dominions and on 
oceanic power, to the exclusion 
of all attention to European 
complications. The contrary, 
however, is really the case. 
The distinction is between 
meddling, on the one hand, 
and being drawn into dynastic 
and other quarrels on the 
Continent; and, on the other 
hand, the maintenance of our 
power in the Mediterranean 
in support of the balance of 
power in Europe. Divide 
nationes et impera oceanum. 
The true Hanoverian or Whig 
policy was always to involve 
us in European complications, 
without attention to the balance 
of power: and the maritime 
policy of Cromwell and Boling- 
broke, the policy of maintaining 
our naval strength in the Medi- 
terranean, was reversed when- 
ever Whig Ministers or sove- 
reigns had their way. Six 
times, between 1718 and 1783, 
English Ministers offered to 
surrender Gibraltar to Spain 
for an entirely inadequate 
equivalent. George I., indeed, 
twice wrote himself proposing 
to restore it, without suggest- 
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ing an exchange. By 1797, 
the French were paramount 
throughout the Mediterranean. 
But since 1800, when we re- 
captured Malta, English pre- 
dominance in that quarter has 
been fully asserted. From 
Cadiz to Batoum is as much 
our frontier as that other 
long line from Finisterre (the 
old boundary of our King’s 
Seas) to Cronstadt. And our 
ancient ally of Portugal is be- 
ginning to be felt once more a 
very present help at the very 
centre of our power. 

Little enough naval history 
or sea law may be known to 
that admiral of a piloted navy 
with whom we began. But we 
know our ancient sea dominion 
of the Dogger Bank. And we 
remember that it is not quite 
a century since our Admiralty 
Instruction No. XI. of 1731 
was withdrawn. Our own 
navy is, if possible, even more 
careful of the safety of fishing- 
boats than we all have to be 
of helpless non-combatants on 
land. The official instructions 
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now issued to the captains of 
our warships are confidential. 
But at the present crisis it is 
well to point out that— 

(1) all warships naturally 
obey the rule of the road 
at sea ; 

(2) H.M.’sships are specially 
bound to conform to it, 
both as a point of honour 
and by that unwritten 
code, the “custom of the 
service”; and 

(3) at manceuvres, and always 
when practicable in actual 
war, it is the recognised 
duty of our warships to en- 
deavour to screen fishing- 
boats, as, e.g., even if a war 
fleet were manceuvring for 
position in the presence of 
an enemy, with fishing- 
fleets in the battle-area. 

The irruption of the Baltic 

Squadron was not merely an 
intrusion of cruel savages into 
civilised seas: it was an out- 
rage committed in what till 
yesterday were the territorial 
waters of the Crown.! 
HAROLD G. PARSONS. 





1 I append, as a matter of general interest, the official regulations as to lights 
for the trawling fleet, for which, as for much other invaluable assistance in 
regard to this subject, I am indebted to an officer of H.M.’s navy :— 

Vessels fishing with drift-nets or lines to show two white lights, to show three 


miles, all round horizon. 


The lower light of the two to be the more forward. 


Vertical distance between lights, 6 to 10 feet. 
Horizontal distance between lights, 5 to 10 feet. 


Fishing-vessels may at any time burn a flare-up. 


Steam trawlers may show either— 
1. Ordinary steamer lights. 


2. A special lantern showing white ahead, green on starboard side, and red 
on port side, and 6 to 12 feet below it a white light showing all round. 


Visible two miles. 


Sailing trawlers may show either— 
1. Ordinary sailing-vessel lights. 


2. A special lantern showing red on port side and green on starboard side, 
and 6 to 12 feet below it a white light showing all round, Visible two 


miles. 


3. A white light showing all round visible two miles, and red pyrotechnic 
lights burning for thirty seconds to be shown on the approach of other 


vessels, 
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THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE—MR GLADSTONE’S COLLEAGUE—THE REVOLT 
AGAINST HOME RULE—THE DUKE’S SEVERANCE FROM MR BALFOUR— 
THE SECRET OF HIS INFLUENCE—POLICY OR GOSPEL—DR CUNNING- 
HAM’S ‘RISE AND DECLINE OF THE FREE TRADE MOVEMENT '—THE MER- 


MAID SOCIETY. 


IT is a dangerous and a deli- 
cate task to write the biography 
of a living man, and the danger 
and delicacy are doubled when 
the biographer possesses neither 
taste nor humour. While 
criticism is impossible, adula- 
tion soon sinks to impertinence, 
and the least sympathetic 
reader of Mr Leach’s ‘The 
Duke of Devonshire’ (Methuen 
& Co.), to name a flagrant 
instance, cannot withhold a 
sincere pity from the victim. 
From beginning to end the 
author is uneasily ransacking 
his limited vocabulary for 
superlatives, and, when now 
and again the supply seems 
exhausted, he descends into 
bathos or takes refuge in vain 
repetitions. For wellnigh four 
hundred pages he remains stead- 
fast, with hat in hand and 
bended knee ; and the attitude, 
which doubtless affords him 
some satisfaction, must needs 
be sadly wearisome to his 
readers. But he has collected 
a mass of interesting facts, and 
his book gives us an excuse for 
considering a career which, we 
believe, would be impossible 
elsewhere than in England. 

The motto of the Cavendishes 
is “Cavendo tutus,” and the 
present Duke of Devonshire has 
never ceased to respect it. He 
has always been cautious, and 





he has always played for safety. 
His career has been uniformly 
unadventurous, and a trip to 
America, when the war was in 
progress, is the one episode 
which seduced him from the 
familiar path of fashion and 
politics. To statesmanship he 
was trained from his early 
youth, and he entered the 
House of Commons in 1857 
with all the authority which is 
conferred by a great name and 
high connections. In _ nine 
years he was in the Cabinet, 
and henceforth he held a fore- 
most place in the councils of 
his party and his country. At 
the outset he appeared to have 
little talent for affairs. He 
was never eloquent; he was 
not always articulate; and his 
complete lack of enthusiasm 
looked like indifference. Yet 
these deficiencies lost him noth- 
ing of the public esteem. In 
our northern clime enthusiasm 
is too often accounted a sign of 
ill-breeding. To be over keen 
in the pursuit of the noblest 
object may appear incompat- 
ible with the serenity of a 
gentleman. The virtue which 
is sure of an instant triumph is 
imperturbability; and Lord 
Cavendish, as he was then 
known, had never yet felt 
what it was to be ruffled. 
Once upon a time he rose to 
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the icy heights of heroism: he 
yawned in his maiden speech. 
This feat was enough in itself 
to make a reputation, and it 
still remains the Duke of 
Devonshire’s masterpiece. No 
wonder that Disraeli, with 
amiable irony, predicted that 
its author would come to great- 
ness; no wonder the Liberals 
were proud of their new re- 
cruit, who with so sincere an 
originality could defy the prac- 
tices of the House. But Lord 
Cavendish himself, with an ad- 
mirable modesty, showed little 
pride in his own achievement. 
Though his yawn was already 
historic, he was not content. 
He was so bitterly dismayed 
by his inability to speak that 
he gravely contemplated a re- 
tirement from politics, and had 
not John Bright intervened, he 
might have devoted his placid 
energies to the breeding of race- 
horses. But the eminent free- 
trader reminded him that 
Hume could not speak when 
he first entered the House, and 
that Lord Althorp, without 
being an orator, yet carried 
the greatest weight in the 
country. And the Marquis of 
Hartington wisely listened to 
this wise counsel, and remained 
in Parliament, not merely to 
lead his party, but twice to 
decline the highest office which 
England can confer upon a 
statesman. 

On the great questions of 
Empire which have agitated 
England during the last forty 
years the Duke of Devonshire 
has always looked askance. 
In 1880 he was in favour of 
leaving South Africa untram- 
melled to the Boers; and 


though in the Egyptian crisis 
he was suspected of leanings 
towards Jingoism, he acquiesced 
in the sacrifice of Gordon, 
following on the Nile, as in 
the Transvaal, the disastrous 
policy of Mr Gladstone. The 
truth is, he had the misfortune, 
shared by all his colleagues, of 
serving a leader who was as 
unscrupulous as he was auto- 
cratic. Like Mr Childers and 
Lord Rosebery, he disapproved, 
yet dared not protest. Through 
the darkest years of our history 
he submitted to Mr Gladstone’s 
recklessness. Dominated by a 
histrionic personality, he sur- 
rendered his judgment and his 
will; and though his direct 
responsibility may have been 
small, he can no more easily be 
absolved from a grave derelic- 
tion of duty than can the 
other patient satellites of Mr 
Gladstone. To turn that states- 
man from his course was obvi- 
ously impossible, especially as 
he exacted from his colleagues 
a blind unquestioning obedi- 
ence; but a protest might al- 
ways have been expressed by 
resignation, and it is perhaps 
the most conspicuous feat in 
Mr Gladstone’s baneful career 
that he held together, in a time 
of national disgrace, a band of 
followers who shuddered at his 
policy while they bowed sub- 
missive to his will. 

But by 1880 the Marquis of 
Hartington was bound to Mr 
Gladstone by many ties. Not 
merely did he feel a natural 
loyalty to the Chief who had 
advanced him,—he could not 
but profess that devotion which 
springs from a consciousness 
of benefits conferred. If Mr 
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Gladstone was there to do mis- 
chief, he had been put there 
by the Marquis of Hartington, 
who not only led the Commons 
while his leader sulked in his 
tent, but made way for that 
leader, when he might justly 
have claimed the spoils of 
victory for himself. Submis- 
sion, then, seemed natural to 
him, and submissive he would 
have continued had not Mr 
Gladstone in 1886 defied his 
party, and determined to con- 
fer Home Rule upon Ireland. 
Then for the first time did the 
Marquis of Hartington pursue 
his own policy, and display to 
his astonished leader a spirit 
of independence. Nor did he 
speak of Ireland without the 
authority bred of experience. 
He had himself been Chief 
Secretary, and could look upon 
the “wrongs” of Irishmen 
without sentimentality or rom- 
ance. And when once his 
mind was made up, he opposed 
his leader with a dogged per- 
severance for which Great 
Britain will always owe him a 
debt of gratitude. He took his 
share in forming the new 
Liberal Unionist party, and 
did not relax his efforts until 
Home Rule was doomed for 
ever. 

A year ago the Duke of 
Devonshire seceded a second 
time from the party with 
which he had been associated, 
without either the decision or 
the openness which he dis- 
played in 1886. No sooner 
had Mr Gladstone hinted at 
Home Rule than the Marquis 
of Hartington demanded an 
instant explanation ; and, when 
that explanation was unsatis- 


factory, he showed not a mo- 
mentary hesitation. Not mere- 
ly did he refuse the office 
which was inappositely offered 
him, but he became active in 
opposition, and used whatever 
influence he possessed against 
the statesman who had been 
his leader. So conspicuous was 
his candour, indeed, that not 
even Mr Gladstone could re- 
sent the severance which he 
deplored. But when in 1903 
he parted from Mr Balfour he 
was bewildered into disingenu- 
ousness. To begin with, he 
acknowledged himself dissatis- 
fied with the system of insular 
free trade which the devout 
Cobdenites refuse to discuss. 
From his place in the House of 
Lords he made an energetic 
appeal for a free and open dis- 
cussion. He could not see, he 
declared, why any convinced 
free-trader should “object to 
an inquiry, after the lapse of 
fifty years, into the reasons 
which have prevented the re- 
alisation of the hopes enter- 
tained by the founders of that 
policy.” But he went farther 
than this, when, lifting a sacri- 
legious hand against the holy 
doctrine, he asserted that the 
supporters of our present fiscal 
system had no right to call 
themselves free- traders, since 
they are merely free importers. 
He sorrowfully pointed out 
that “save in our own Colonies 
no progress whatever had been 
made in any part of the world 
in the direction of real free 
trade, and that foreign coun- 
tries, instead of lowering or 
relaxing the barriers they had 
set up against our imports, 
have raised and strengthened 
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them.” So he supported Mr 
Balfour when Mr Ritchie and 
the rest resigned; he gave the 
Prime Minister his advice when 
statesmen were chosen to fill 
the vacant places; and no word 
of dissension was uttered by 
him until Mr Balfour made his 
speech at Sheffield,—a speech 
in which nothing was added to 
the opinions which the Prime 
Minister had already and pub- 
licly expressed. Then, for 
reasons which are not yet 
clear, the Duke of Devonshire 
resigned, and since that day he 
has been an uncompromising 
supporter, not of real free 
trade, but of the policy forced 
upon the country fifty years 
ago by the agitation of Cobden 
and Bright. It was not thus 
that he bore himself when Mr 
Gladstone took up the cause 
of Home Rule. He did not 
then accept office and decline 
it; he did not then demand 
inquiry and reject it. His 
mind was made up, his pur- 
pose firm. But upon this 
other question of fiscal reform 
he has stumbled in bewilder- 
ment, until the view which he 
holds to-day is completely op- 
posed to that which he sup- 
ported not much more than 
a year ago. On June 15, 
1903, he declared that those 
who professed the principles of 
real free trade were “the very 
last who ought to refuse to 
enter into the fullest and most 
searching inquiry and discus- 
sion as to the effect, not only 
of those principles, but of the 
effectual results which have 
been achieved under our pres- 
ent system.” To-day he is 
opposed to any inquiry what- 
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goever. For inquiry implies the 
possibility of reform, and the 
Duke would not accept reform 
even were it proved imperative. 
So he lulls himself to sleep 
with the blessed words free 
trade, as Mr Gladstone once 
found solace in murmuring 
Home Rule. The prosperity 
of the country in his eyes is 
no longer a matter of experi- 
ence,—it is a matter of faith. 
He desires to hear no facts; 
he is indifferent to argument ; 
he has suspended for a while 
the sturdy common-sense which 
has long been held his domi- 
nant quality. He is certain 
that the system which, as he 
believes, was profitable in 1846, 
must and will be profitable un- 
to the end of time. It is a 
curious attitude of mind, and 
it proves that a political cry 
garries more weight with the 
average man than the keenest 
argument and the soundest 
reason. Indeed, under the in- 
fluence of the old fetish free 
trade the Duke of Devonshire 
has become once more a dogged 
partisan. In his latest pro- 
nouncement he condemned Mr 
Chamberlain’s proposals, first, 
because they are miserable in 
their inadequacy, and, secondly, 
because no man can give us 
security that “if we adopt 
these proposals and take the 
first step in the direction of 
protection, we can stop there.” 
But he cannot have it both 
ways. If Mr Chamberlain’s 
policy is “miserable” because 
it does not go far enough, 
why should he fear that the 
first step should be followed by 
a second? When once the 
benefits of protection are de- 

















monstrated, the ‘ miserable” 
inadequacy, which the Duke 
appears to deplore, may be 
overcome. However, it is evi- 
dent that for him the question 
is closed, and that henceforth 
whatever course the Prime 
Minister and Mr Chamberlain 
pursue will appear to him mis- 
guided, if not sinful. 

But what is most interesting 
in the career of the Duke of 
Devonshire is not that he holds 
this view or that, but that for 
some forty years he has exer- 
cised a profound influence upon 
the affairs of his country. To 
explain this influence would be 
to pierce the secret of English 
policy. He is not an orator. 
He set out upon his career all 
unpractised in the arts of 
speech, and his most loyal 
biographer is forced to confess 
that he has not “appreciably 
improved” with the years. 
He is not a statesman of 
lofty ideas or noble aspira- 
tions. He is as defective in 
imagination as in eloquence. 
And though he has done his 
country good service in the 
past, it cannot be said, even 
by the voice of flattery, that 
he was ever a great adminis- 
trator. More curious still, he 
has none of the graces which 
are wont to win the admira- 
tion of the people. He can 
arouse enthusiasm as little as 
he can feel it. The histrionic 
gift, which enabled Mr Glad- 
stone always to claim the ear 
of the world, is not his; nor 
has he ever shown that sense 
of the picturesque which en- 
abled Disraeli to attract and 
keep the public interest. But, 
in spite of his deficiencies, 
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he has been a politician of 
authority for many years. It 
was long a superstition that 
the support of the Duke en- 
sured the success of a new 
policy; and the country has 
so generously backed the 
opinion which it held of him, 
that, as we have said, he has 
twice been invited to hold the 
exalted office of Prime Minister. 
Whence, then, does this in- 
fluence proceed? From _ the 
accumulated weight and 
authority of his ancestors. 
He is a rich man, rich in 
wealth as in esteem, rich also 
in the inherited influence of 
a great family. To under- 
stand his position we must 
remember that feudalism is 
still a living force in England, 
which neither an extended 
franchise nor free trade can 
utterly abolish. While we 
pretend that our Government 
is democratic, it is still true, 
as in the old days, that a 
Duke may confidently appeal 
to the people, not on account 
of brilliant gifts or supreme 
intelligence, but merely on ac- 
count of his position. More- 
over, the anomaly appears the 
greater, when we remember 
that the Duke of Devonshire 
was for many years the col- 
league of a Radical Minister. 
And even after his defection 
from Mr Gladstone he re- 
mained on the side of the 
people, which he dominated, 
because he is not of it. Nor 
has he won his eminence after 
the fashion of Lord Rosebery, 


‘by doing something else. He 


has not composed monographs, 
nor delivered speeches upon 
literature. Though he has had 
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a busy career on the Turf, he 
has never won the Derby, and 
many of his political supporters 
may be unaware of his devo- 
tion to horse-racing. Thus he 
comes before the world merely 
as a statesman; and he has 
been permitted by a democratic 
party to exercise an influence 
to which his talents do - not 
entitle him. But we would 
not for one moment regret the 
authority with which the Duke 
of Devonshire has spoken and 
acted throughout a long career. 
For it proves, as we have said, 
that feudalism is not dead, that 
there is still a living force in 
the country to check the ex- 
uberance of the people, and 
that though the Radical poli- 
tician may boast of the free 
democracy under which he 
lives, he is still restrained by 
the older fashion of oligarchy, 
and must still accept, in part 
at least, such governors as the 
great houses of England im- 
pose upon him. 


But the worst of politicians 
who, like the Duke of Devon- 
shire, believe in free trade at 
any price, is that they elevate 
a mere matter of policy into an 
immaculate and eternal gospel 
—a gospel which must be true 
at all times and under all con- 
ditions. Indeed, our modern 
free-traders would go so far as 
to declare that free trade is so 
noble a doctrine for its own 
sake, that we ought to embrace 
it, even if its triumph ensured 
the ruin of the country. But 
the essence of Radicalism is a 
reckless sentimentality: there 
is nothing so sweet in the ear 
of a democrat as a catchword, 
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and the democrat of to-day is 
as ready to shout “ Perish com- 
merce!” as an older statesman 
said “ Perish India!” if only he 
may indulge his love of senti- 
ment. This attitude of mind 
is the more dangerous, because 
the question of free trade or 
protection should be answered 
without pedantry. We do not 
expect to save our souls by 
fiscal reform. We have no 
higher ambition than to in- 
crease the wellbeing of the 
people, and to strengthen the 
bonds of Empire. And to all 
those who are willing to regard 
the controversy from a practical 
point of view, we commend 
with what force we may Dr 
Cunningham’s ‘Rise and De- 
cline of the Free Trade Move- 
ment.’ The great merit of this 
little book is that its author 
has adopted the historical 
method. He does not look 
upon free trade either as the 
cry of a partisan or as an 
unalterable dogma. He freely 
acknowledges that the science 
of Economics treats society as 
a mechanism, and that there- 
fore its conclusions cannot be 
accepted without criticism. ‘A 
great deal of social action does 
go on like a mechanism,” says 
he, “under the operation of a 
well-known force, since every 
man is on the whole struggling 
for his own interests. But, 
after all, this is not the whole 
truth ; society is a mechanism, 
but is not a mere mechanism. 
If we want either to diagnose 
the mischiefs from which a 
community suffers at any time 
or to suggest remedies, we must 
not be satisfied to analyse the 
mechanism of society, but we 
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must study it as an organism 
with powers of self-adaptation 
to its environment.” And not 
only does the science of Econ- 
omics suffer from a limited 
outlook; it takes no account 
of the spirit which we call 
nationalism, Cobden supported 
free trade because he believed 
that it would break down the 
barriers set up by mistaken 
patriots. While on the one 
hand it would increase the 
friendship among nations, on 
the other it would weaken the 
bonds which united England 
and her Colonies,—that is to 
say, even if Free Trade had 
achieved all that was expected 
of it, which it did not, it might 
still have been a disaster, since 
the objects which it kept in view 
were not worth attainment. 
Progress may be an excellent 
thing, but when we hear its 
virtues extolled we may wisely 
ask with Disraeli, ‘‘ Progress 
whence and progress whither?” 

The truth is, that what is 
profitable in one age may be 
disastrous in another, and Dr 
Cunningham’s survey proves 
that free trade was not, until 
the time of Cobden, the ex- 
clusive cry of one party in the 
State. In its origin it was a 
Tory doctrine, and its prin- 
ciples were set forth by a 
group of Tory pamphleteers, 
who supported a commercial 
intercourse with France be- 
cause the main benefit of trade 
to the country consisted in the 
goods that were brought us for 
consumption. The Whigs, on 
the other hand, desirous of en- 
couraging the producer, advo- 
cated the exclusion of French 
goods, and from the Revolu- 
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tion onward the Whigs carried 
the day. It was Huskisson 
who restored some measure of 
free trade. He reduced the 
duties on the raw materials 
of the silk, woollen, and iron in- 
dustries ; but, being no pedant, 
he did not scruple to encourage 
our home manufactures by the 
use of a tariff. This, however, 
is but a single episode in Dr 
Cunningham’s historical sur- 
vey, and no chapter in his 
book is more lucid than that in 
which he analyses the triumph 
of Cobdenism. With excellent 
moderation, and no touch of 
bigotry, he proves that free 
trade was imposed upon the 
country by careful strategy 
and the pressure of starvation. 
“Tn 1846,” says he, “the policy 
of free trade was accepted by 
Parliament, not because the 
majority of either House was 
convinced of the soundness of 
the economic principles, and 
the wisdom of adopting them, 
but because there seemed no 
other obvious solution for the 
difficulties of the moment.” 
In other words, the Corn Laws 
were repealed in a panic, and 
yet we are asked to accept the 
principles which underlay their 
repeal as a gospel above and 
beyond discussion. 

But not only were the Corn 
Laws repealed in a panic; they 
were repealed also under amaz- 
ing misapprehensions. In the 
first place, the zealots, as every 
one knows, believed the noble 
example of England would be 
nobly followed by the whole 
world. In the second place, 
the business men of England, 
proud in their industrial supre- 
macy, believed rivalry impos- 
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sible. They were confident that 
foreign industries were exotic, 
and artificially nurtured; nor 
did they fear that English 
manufactures would ever meet 
with serious competition. The 
zealots and the men of business 
were both deceived. Yet their 
gospel is still unshaken in the 
esteem of the free-traders, who 
forget that the essence of a 
gospel is true prophecy and 
unchanging aptitude; and that 
the failure of Cobdenism to 
achieve what it claimed to 
achieve degrades it to a place 
among worn-out policies and 
other charlatanries. Until 
1870, for reasons which had 
nothing to do with free trade, 
the decadence of agriculture 
did not begin. But by 1880, 
not merely was the land going 
out of cultivation, but it had 
become clear that the other 
countries of the world would 
never follow the lead of Richard 
Cobden. And to-day Germany 
and America are building the 
walls of their tariffs higher and 
yet higher, while, according to 
Mr Inglis Palgrave, quoted by 
Dr Cunningham, “during the 
twenty years from 1883 the 
landed interest, especially the 
landlords and tenant-farmers, 
lost a sum which approximates 
to £800,000,000.” Nor is the 
mere loss of this vast sum the 
whole of our disaster. The 
rapid growth of manufactures, 
accompanied by the rapid ruin 
of agriculture, has entirely 
changed our national life. 
While the country is left with- 
out the support and governance 
of the landlords, who are too 
poor to live on their estates, 
the people are migrating from 


the villages into the towns, 
with the results which we know 
and deplore. What, then, shall 
we do in the present crisis? 
Shall we still cling pedanti- 
cally to a gospel which is no 
gospel, or shall we, acknow- 
ledging failure, do our best to 
find the road to success? The 
worst policy of all is a policy 
of laissez faire—a mere counsel 
of desperation. We are told by 
some advocates of one-sided 
free trade, as Dr Cunningham 
points out, “that we are 
merely helpless —and_ that 
anything we may attempt will 
only make matters worse. We 
have a large redundant popula- 
tion—13,000,000 of people on 
the margin of starvation — 
therefore we must have cheap 
food at all hazards, even at the 
risk of perpetuating and in- 
creasing this class. Our agri- 
culture has decayed, but we 
cannot help it; our coal is 
being exhausted, but there is 
nothing to be done.” Such is 
the attitude of the one-sided 
free-traders, and if we drift 
with them, we drift to ruin and 
decay. Our Colonies will fall 
away from us in contempt; our 
metropolis will become nothing 
more than the playground of 
the world. Is it not too high 
& price to pay for a doctrine— 
a doctrine from which Cobden 
himself parted when he ar- 
ranged a treaty with France? 
It was Cobden’s dream that 
free trade would ensure the 
peace and unity of all countries. 
Why should we not apply this 
principle of friendly helpfulness 
within the limits of the British 
Empire? That may still be 
achieved, and will be achieved, 
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if an empty doctrine does not 
triumph over the truth, long 
before the swords of Europe 
are beaten into ploughshares. 


Much has been said of late 
years concerning a theatre sub- 
sidised by the State, which 
should keep alive the master- 
pieces of the past. So long as 
dramatic enterprise is left to 
speculative managers we are 
not likely to get anything better 
than musical comedies, or plays 
cut by machine to suit this 
actor or that. It may be that, 
were it not for the Théatre 
Frangais, Moliére and Racine 
would long ago have become 
mere curiosities of literature. 
But it is impossible to over- 
rate the admirable influence of 
a theatre which preserves an 
ancient tradition, and which 
presents with dignified sim- 
plicity such works as are called 
“classical.” Would such a 
theatre ever find an audience 
in England? We are disposed 
to agree with Mr Arthur 
Symons that it would not. 
The Englishman visits the 
theatre with no other purpose 
than to pass a few hours be- 
tween dinner and supper. He 
asks to be amused, and he in- 
sists that no demand shall be 
made upon his attention. He 
is satisfied for the most part 
with music and dancing, and 
he is amiably uncritical of the 
entertainment so long as the 
stage is brightly coloured and 
brilliantly bathed in limelight. 
Nevertheless from time to time 
we hear the sad complaint that 
London lacks the opportunities 
that are accorded to Paris and 
Berlin, and during the past 
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few weeks we have had an 
opportunity of estimating the 
sincerity of this complaint. 
The Mermaid Society has late- 
ly produced at the Royalty 
Theatre'a series of old English 
plays such as it would be the 
duty of a subsidised theatre to 
rescue from oblivion. But the 
Royalty Theatre, small as it is, 
was never full, and a mere hand- 
ful of enthusiasts witnessed an 
excellent performance. We 
know not where were the 
champions of the State-paid 
play-house, but we can hardly 
believe that their desire for a 
better state of things is genuine. 
Here they might have seen 
Congreve’s masterpiece simply 
presented, or they might have 
laughed at that ancient bur- 
lesque, “The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle.” But no doubt 
the attraction of musical 
comedy was too strong for 
them, and when again we hear 
of the clamour for a_ better 
theatre we shall be able to 
measure the urgency of the 
demand. Meanwhile we would 
congratulate the Mermaid 
Society not merely on the 
good taste and moderation of 
its performances, but also on 
the choice of the plays which 
it presented. ‘The Knight of 
the Burning Pestle,” for in- 
stance, has probably not been 
played upon the stage since 
Samuel Pepys saw the last 
act of it, which pleased him 
not at all. Yet it is admir- 
ably humorous, and, like all 
pieces of true humour, it has 
kept its freshness until to-day. 
The grocer’s apprentice, who 
sets out for the desert of Wal- 
tham to rival the exploits of 
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Don Quixote, recalls the Im- 
perial Yeoman, whose valour 
was famous but a few years 
ago; while the Citizen and his 
Wife profess the same pride in 
the Strand which we like to 
think is not yet dead among 
us. But above all the Mermaid 
Society is wise in the presenta- 
tion of its plays. The actors, 
if efficient, are never obtrusive. 
For the most part they spoke 
their lines with simplicity and 
directness, and they made it 
clear that their ambition was 
not to advertise their own skill, 
but to elucidate the meaning 
of their author. The decora- 
tion of the scene, moreover, 
was modest and appropriate. 
There was no attempt. visible 
to achieve a “realism” which 
must always be out of place 
in the performance of an an- 
cient comedy; and the sense 
of illusion was more easily 
attained because both acting 
and scenery chimed with the 
spirit of the play. In brief, 
the Mermaid Society gave a 


practical illustration of the 
sound view that the play is 
always of greater importance 
than the players,—that the 
thing represented must always 
give precedence to those who 
represent it. This was the 
secret of its success, and if 
only it persist in its experi- 
ment without vanity or dis- 
play, it may solve the diffi- 
cult problem of the English 
stage. With experience the 
actors’ elocution will doubtless 
become clearer, their gesture 
more assured. But if they 
still refrain from “creating” 
their parts, and are content 
to speak the lines they have 
learnt by rote with lucidity 
and restraint, we should not 
hesitate to intrust to them 
the interpretation of ancient 
comedy. In fact, they have 
shown the possibility of a 
repertory theatre. They have 
also shown that a repertory 
theatre is the last thing 
which London desires or 
would support. 
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THE purpose of this paper is 
to set down some things about 
the relation between Churches 
and the law which could not 
fail to be of use if they were 
more generally known than 
they are. I seek the good not 
of any one Church only but 
of all. 

In the forefront we are face 
to face with the fact that the 
law courts cannot make any 
distinction between a Church 
and associations generally, un- 
less the distinction has been 
made by State law, the obvious 
reason being that what is not 
in law cannot be acted on as 
law by the courts. If, there- 
fore, no such distinction is 
made by law, the affairs of that 
Church are judged as if it were 
an ordinary association. But, 
if law has made a distinction in 
regard to any Church, its 
affairs are judged by the terms 
of law specially ‘applicable to 
itself so far as they go. The 
Church of Scotland and the 
Church of England are the only 
two in Britain that are in this 


position. To the latter we shall 
have no occasion to allude 
again. 


What is meant by “spiritual 
independence” as applied to 
Churches? It is that Christ 
the heavenly King has given 
His Church power of govern- 
ment in things spiritual which 
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the earthly sovereign can 
neither give nor take away. 
Thus far all see clearly enough 
and are agreed. It is when we 
come to the exercise of this 
power by a Church that we 
get into the region of confused 
ideas and troubles. The inde- 
pendence meant is independence 
of the State (sovereign). If we 
were in a spiritual world where 
there were only spiritual things 
and interests, there might pos- 
sibly be no troubles; but in 
this present world the exercise 
of spiritual power may seriously 
affect non-spiritual interests, 
and at that moment we enter 
the domain of the earthly 
sovereign. Thus it comes to 
pass that a Church exercising 
spiritual power, given to it from 
on high, may be haled before 
the judgment-seat of Cesar. 
For the exercise of its power 
a Church finds it necessary (for 
“God is not the author. of con- 
fusion, but of peace”’) to make 
constitutions and lay down 
-rules, that its members may 
know their rights and duties 
and be protected from wrong. 
If any one thinks that to his 
injury in non-spiritual things a 
Church in the exercise of its 
power has transgressed some 
of its rules, he may bring the 
Church to the civil tribunal, 
not on account of the exercise, 
or even the mistaken exercise, 
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of its spiritual power, but be- 
cause he has suffered loss caused 
by the Church transgressing its 
constitutions or rules in the ex- 
ercise of its power. This being 
so, the tribunal must examine 
the rules, however spiritual the 
subject of them may be, unless 
there is special law to the 
contrary. 

In the United States we have 
a most strikingly plain illus- 
tration of this in what we 
read in Mr Bryce’s ‘ Ameri- 
can Commonwealth,’ chap. cvi. 
Churches there, if anywhere, 
are understood to have spiritual 
independence; yet we read: 
“All questions, not only of 
property but of church discip- 
line and jurisdiction, are, if 
brought before the courts of 
the land, dealt with as ques- 
tions of contract; and the 
court, where it is obliged to 
examine a question of theol- 
ogy, as for instance whether 
a clergyman has advanced 
opinions inconsistent with any 
creed or formula to which he 
has bound himself, ... will 
treat the point as one of pure 
legal interpretation.” This 
is not spiritual independence. 
It is no other independence 
than belongs to any associa- 
tion. I am aware it is said 
by some that the courts would 
not touch a doctrinal decision 
of a Church, and would do no 
more than inquire into its pro- 
cedure. I know of no good 
reason for this being said, and 
I suspect it is only one of those 
assumptions by which Churches 
have been misled. 

Now it is evident that the 
sovereign (let us keep to this 
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word) in any specified depart- 
ment of the proceedings that 
fall to a Church might ordain 
that his tribunals shall not 
entertain any cause brought 
before them arising out of such 
proceedings. This would make 
that Church’s judgment final 
and independent. It would be 
the same thing if he preferred 
to adopt the form of declaring 
that the Church courts alone 
should have that jurisdiction. 
Surely there could be nothing 
objectionable in this. It is of 
very great importance, and 
might well be desired by any 
Church. There are only two 
ways—the way of the United 
States or this way. It is pre- 
cisely what was done for the 
Church of Scotland in regard 
to its judicial disciplinary pro- 
ceedings. The Act which ef- 
fected this, and was often re- 
affirmed, is 1592, c. 116 (Dr 
Mair’s ‘Digest,’ 3rd ed., p. 4). 
It has been uniformly and 
firmly acted upon—the civil 
courts refusing to look into 
such cases on whatever plea 
presented to them. Neither 
procedure nor sentence is sub- 
jecttoreview. This constitutes 
spiritual independence in one 
department, but in that one 
department only. Care should 
be taken, therefore, to apply to 
it the designation which most 
correctly defines it—viz., inde- 
pendent jurisdiction. If this 
were attended to, we should be 
saved much confusionof thought 
and bewildering speech. The 
Church of Scotland has com- 
plete independent jurisdiction, 
but it has not complete spiritual 
independence. 
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That this jurisdiction may 
be effective as well as inde- 
pendent, Act 1693, oc 22 
(‘ Digest,’ p. 12), ordains all 
judges and officers to “give all 
due assistance for making the 
sentences and censures of the 
Church . . . to be obeyed”; 
so that, for example, if a de- 
posed minister should refuse to 
remove, the law courts only 
require to see the sentence of 
the Church. The law courts 
are held bound also by this 
provision to compel the attend- 
ance of witnesses before the 
Church courts. 

In the relation of the Church 
of Scotland to the Confession 
of Faith we have an obvious 
illustration of the want of 
spiritual independence. This 
document was the work of the 
Church itself, and is occupied 
wholly with that which is 
spiritual; yet the Church can- 
not touch it. It forms, like every 
other Church’s creed, an essen- 
tial part of its constitution, and 
the Church cannot touch its con- 
stitution. It is embodied ver- 
batim in statute law repeatedly 
ratified (1690, co. 5; ‘ Digest,’ 
p. 9), and the Church cannot 
touch statute law. Ministers 
and preachers are required by 
statute law to subscribe it in 
prescribed terms, declaring it to 
be the confession of their faith 
(1693, o. 22; ‘Digest,’ p. 12), 
and the Church cannot touch 
that statute, or those terms of 
subscription. It cannot give 


the slightest relief from the 
plain meaning of that uncondi- 
tionally prescribed subscription. 
It was the Church itself, in the 
exercise of its freedom, that 
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obtained these Acts of Parlia- 
ment, holding doubtless that in 
giving them the civil magis- 
trate was but doing his duty 
to the Church in terms of the 
Confession of Faith, chap. xxiii. 
I shall return to its position 
under this legislation. 

The Free Church differed 
only in that while it had no 
law specially applicable to it- 
self, it was held bound by the 
law of trusts and contracts; 
and the large section of it 
against which judgment was 
given hold that it was thereby 
adjudged not to have spiritual 
independence. Eight years 
ago, in a published lecture on 
jurisdiction, speaking of the 
reproach that the Church of 
Scotland is helplessly bound 
to its constitution, I said of 
other Churches: “They may 
change their constitution only 
on one condition, that they are 
so unanimous that their pro- 
cedure will not be challenged. 
If they are not so, the desire 
for change can only be gratified 
in the same way as in 1843, 
by disrupting, and leaving the 
property to those who adhere 
to the constitution.” 

In the election and settle- 
ment of ministers there are 
two particulars in which the 
Church is not independent, 
viz., (1) the election and ap- 
pointment must be by the con- 
gregation; and (2) if they make 
no appointment within six 
months, the right devolves on 
the presbytery. The Church 
and Parliament agreed that it 
should be so, though no doubt 
it might have been left to 
the Church, and, if it were 
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to promote the ecclesiastical 
good of Scotland, might be so 
still. 

In regard to the membership 
of its courts the Church is 
not wholly independent. Only 
ministers of parishes and elders 
of kirk-sessions in Scotland can 
sit in them. Powers that are 
wielded by them might be felt 
a difficulty in the way of 
change here; and indeed it is 
unlikely that the Church would 
think the courts could be more 
fitly constituted than they are. 
But if the good of Scotland 
were to require that this should 
be wholly in the hands of the 
Church, difficulties could be 
overcome. 

In. the erection of parishes 
the Church is not independent. 
A certain minimum endow- 
ment must be provided, and 
the decision rests with the 
Court of Teinds. The con- 
sideration always given to the 
judgment of the Church courts 
is entirely satisfactory. If 
there are to be parishes, I do 
not know that there could be 
any better way ; but, if it was 
to be for good, something might 
be done here also. The Church 
determines the bounds of 
presbyteries and synods, and 
might well determine those of 


a quoad sacra parish, and the 


need for it. 

Of that which has been said 
this is the sum: the Church of 
Scotland is free in judicial 
affairs, but not free to change 
its Confession, directly or in- 
directly, or the terms or mean- 
ing of subscription to it. In 
certain other matters also it 
is in part not free. In other 
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Churches there does not ap- 
pear to be anything in which 
they may not have to submit 
to a decision of the law courts 
(unless there be anything that 
their members have bound 
themselves not to carry to 
those courts, as to which I do 
not know). 


I promised to return to the 
Confession of Faith in the 
Church of Scotland. I am 
told that the Church has com- 
plete power to interpret the 
Confession, and that this is 
enough. This of course refers 
to the power of interpretation 
in a judicial case. Every court 
in the kingdom has this power 
and duty. It has to find out 
the meaning of what the Act 
says, but cannot change it. 
Now, if the Church cannot 
interpret the Act so as to 
change it, nothing is gained 
for the present perplexity. The 
well-known and well-proved 
fact has also to be remembered, 
that in the interpretation of 
Acts of Parliament the last 
word is with the law courts. 
If I could not convince the 
Church, I would implore it 
to presume nothing on this 
supposed power of interpre- 
tation. If the recent de- 
cision in the House of Lords 
does not, as is said by a few, 
affect the Church of Scotland, 
that Church may at least read 
a lesson on the strictness with 
which law is interpreted and 
applied regardless of conse- 
quences, as well as take warn- 
ing against the temptation to 
interpret with looseness or with 
subtlety, with a preconception 
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of what the law ought to mean, 
or so as to work out some 
desired end. What it has 
already done is extremely un- 
satisfactory from évery point 
of view. It is enough to state 
the actual situation created by 
the last resolution of the As- 
sembly (1903). Itis due to the 
Assembly to say that they 
had to make up their minds 
promptly, and that I believe 
the resolution was proposed 
and accepted only as the least 
of two evils. It orders that 
when a person is about to sub- 
scribe the Confession of Faith 
there shall be read to him the 
statement that it “is to be re- 
garded as an infallible rule of 
faith and worship only in so 
far as it accords with Holy 
Scripture interpreted by the 
Holy Spirit.” Thus the sub- 
scriber openly, in presence of 
the presbytery, signs a dec- 
laration, prescribed by Parlia- 
ment, that it is the confession 
of his faith; secretly in his 
thoughts he signs, or may sign 
(justified, as he thinks, by the 
Assembly’s resolution), what he 
regards as the meaning of 
Scripture interpreted by the 
Holy Spirit—in other words, 
his own opinions, known only 
to himself; and, lastly, the As- 
sembly incompetently commits 
itself (in effect, whatever its 
intention) to judge him, not by 
the Confession of Faith, as it is 
bound to do, but by Scripture 
interpreted (now presumably 
to the Assembly) by the Holy 
Spirit. Though not necessary 
for this argument, it may be 
well to state that the preamble 
to the resolution quotes from 
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the Confession that the ultimate 
authority is “the Holy Spirit 
speaking in the Scripture”; but 
in the enacting part of the 
resolution, as we have seen, the 
words used are “Scripture in- 
terpreted by the Holy Spirit” 
—a very different thing, which 
is not in the Confession nor 
deducible from it. The resolu- 
tion quite plainly puts Scrip- 
ture in place of the Confession 
as the document to be signed, 
and thereby violates an Act of 
Parliament. Some will have 
it that the Confession itself 
contains the liberty. It con- 
tains liberty for change to be 
made on itself in a legitimate 
way, but not to break Acts of 
Parliament. Besides, if this 
style of argument is to be 
followed, we might as con- 
clusively say that if a person 
or court is bound to the passage 
which gives liberty, he or it is 
equally bound to all the other 
passages, and can be freed from 
them only in a legitimate way. 
It has been shown that we 
cannot touch the legal subscrip- 
tion or the Confession directly, 
neither, therefore, can we in- 
directly. Every law court in 
the kingdom must hold that 
there is no escape from signing 
the Confession of Faith as it 
stands, and that anything 
which would release from this, 
directly or indirectly, is illegal. 

Besides all this, there is no 
denying that the manner in 
which for some years the 
Confession of Faith has been 
spoken of by some within the 
Church of Scotland, whose 
words go far, as well as by 
others outside the Church, and 
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the way in which subscription 
and the devices connected with 
it have been regarded by all 
who read or hear of them, have 
discredited both the Church 
and the Confession. The situa- 
tion is such that some remedy 
is demanded which will place 
the Church in a proper rela- 
tion to its Confession of Faith. 
When I said in two General 
Assemblies that we must needs 
go to Parliament, I said also 
that the time was inopportune, 
and I expressed the hope—the 
first in any Church, so far as 
I know, to express it —that 
the Churches would go to- 
gether for this and more also. 
At least for this I believe 
the time is now opportune. 
The earnest attention of the 
whole kingdom is awakened; 
more people are more deeply 
stirred than ever; and all 
who are thoughtful are in a 
chastened mood, and intensely 
desirous that everything pos- 
sible should be done for the 
improvement of the ecclesi- 
astical condition of Scotland. 
There are various theoreti- 
cally possible methods that 
may be mentioned: (1) sub- 
scription of a brief statement 
of the fundamental doctrines 
in the words of the Confes- 
sion of Faith; (2) the course 
taken by the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States: 
‘Brief Statement of the Re- 
formed Faith, for the better 
understanding of our Doctrinal 
Beliefs’ (1902)—in 16 Articles ; 
and by the Presbyterian Church 
of England: ‘The Articles of 
the Faith ’—a statement of the 
fundamental doctrines held and 
taught by the Church—in 24 





Articles. In this Church one 
question at ordination and ad- 
mission is, “Do you sincerely 
own and believe as in accord- 
ance with Holy Scripture... 
the body of Christian doctrine 
set forth in the Westminster 
Confession of Faith ... and 
now more briefly expressed in 
the twenty-four Articles of the 
Faith”; (8) a brief Declara- 
tory Act respecting the Con- 
fession of Faith, or certain 
parts of it; (4) a relaxed For- 
mula, an example of which 
is that obtained from Parlia- 
ment by the Church of Eng- 
land in 1865: “I assent to the 
[Confession of Faith], and I 
believe the doctrine of this 
Church as therein set forth to 
be agreeable to the Word of 
God”; (5) repeal of the en- 
actment of 1693 requiring sub- 
scription to the Confession of 
Faith; (6) an enactment that 
the Church has freedom to 
make such modifications in its 
creed as have been approved 
by, say, two-thirds of the pres- 
byteries, and by a two-thirds 
majority of members voting in 
that General Assembly which 
thereafter passes the Act. 
The first of these, intended 
to be very much briefer than 
the Articles mentioned in the 
second, would, therefore, be 
preferable as well as more 
easily attained; it would be 
desirable that as many as pos- 
sible of the Churches in Scot- 
land should concur init. The 
third might be more easily pro- 
cured than the first, but would 
probably be as difficult to 
frame, and on the whole less 
satisfactory. The fourth pre- 
sents a form which, having 
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been already passed by Parlia- 
ment, might have no difficulty 
there; but it is vague and 
evasive. One may believe two 
documents to be in agreement, 
and yet believe neither of them 
—a fact of more importance 
now than forty years ago. In- 
deed it does not seem possible 
to find language for a relaxed 
Formula which will give any 
intelligible expression of what 
its subscriber believes or does 
not believe. As to the fifth, to 
ask Parliament to give relief 
from signing the Confession 
of Faith as the confession of 
our faith is openly to acknow- 
ledge to Parliament that the 
Confession of Faith is no longer 
the confession of our faith, 
without making any suggestion 
as to what is now our faith. 
More difficulties attach to it 
which need not be specified, for 
it can hardly be seriously enter- 
tained. For the sixth, it is to 
be said (a) that it is the only 
one that would enable Parlia- 
ment to keep entirely clear of 
any question of doctrine; (b) 
that it is supported by the 
view which commends itself to 
the common-sense and common 
conscience of men, that a Church 
should be trusted to modify its 
creed, if it sees cause, under 
legally recognised conditions ; 
(c) that it is of such a nature 
that it might be framed to suit 
other Churches. 

For myself, therefore, I pre- 
fer the sixth, and next to it the 
first. If the Churches would 
unite in asking the sixth, I 
cannot doubt that, constituting 
the nation as they practically 
do, the result would be satis- 
factory. The time is opportune, 
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Of this I am sure, that neither 
other Churches would be hin- 
dered by the Church of Scot- 
land, nor the Church of Scot- 
land by them, in seeking neces- 
sary change and all possible 
liberty. In any case, it is of 
inexpressible importance that 
as many Churches as possible 
should be agreed in this matter. 

Only one thing more I will 
say. I would have others to 
think fairly and truly about 
the Church of Scotland’s con- 
nection with the State,—never 
insinuating, for example (as is 
happily now rare), that its 
power in spiritual things has 
been got from the State. 
That power is from heaven ; 
but, when we come to the 
exercise of it, since the State 
cannot be got rid of, it is 
better—putting it on the low- 
est ground—that the State 
should acknowledge the power 
and co-operate with it than 
that it should refuse to ac- 
knowledge it at all; and 
better that it should decline 
to concede part of the Church’s 
claim than concede nothing. 
Also, I would that they should 
consider whether it is not 
better that a Church should 
know as far as possible from 
the State itself beforehand to 
what extent its powers may 
be exercised, than that it should 
be liable in some unforeseen 
way to interference and injury. 
On this account it seems to me, 
further, that when a Church 
is dissatisfied with, or fears, 
the effect of a law on any of 
its principles, the natural and 
best course for it is quietly to 
set down in terms which all 
may understand how the of- 
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fensive law ought to stand, 
and then endeavour to have it 
changed. If there are two 
powers, each in its own sphere 
claiming to be supreme within 
the same geographical area, 
especially if both are delegates 
from one and the same higher 
power, it would seem to be not 
only duty but absolute neces- 
sity that they should arrange 
together as to the discharge 
of their several responsibilities. 
If not, one or other of them 
must drop its claim of suprem- 
acy. While it is true that 
there are laws specially apper- 
taining to the Church of Scot- 
land which it is bound to obey, 
it would be equally true, and 
better, to say that in the ex- 
ercise of its liberty or inde- 
pendence it sought or accepted 
those laws, and respects them 
as engagements into which it 
voluntarily entered. 

For three reasons I will not 
raise the question here whether 
this situation is better or worse 
for a Church than to be un- 
recognised by the State except 
as an ordinary association. My 
first reason is, that I set out 
only to state the relation of 
Churches to the law ; my second 
is, that the question has already 
had a thousand times more dis- 
cussion than it deserves, and 
has been to me utterly grievous, 
because of what I believe to be 
not only its unprofitableness 
but its mischievousness; and 
my last reason is, that it ought 
to be our aim to get, if possible, 
something better than either. 
If we would entirely cease from 
war on this subject, and strive 
after the best possible combina- 


tion of the good that is in both 
systems, then I believe the 
blessing of heaven would be 
upon us all, and our desert 
places would begin to rejoice 
and blossom as the rose—even 
before such a combination was 
attained, if only we are striving 
after it in peace and faith and 
love, and are giving effect to it 
so far as existing conditions 
now and from time to time 
make it possible. 


I have thus unwittingly been 
brought so close to the subject 
of union, and I have had that 
subject so much at heart, that 
I cannot refrain from giving 
utterance to some thoughts 
regarding it. And first I vigor- 
ously protest against language 
which I have often heard and 
read, such as, “a dream”— 
“impossible”—‘“ farther away 
than ever.” I am willing to 
admit it is a dream, if those 
who say so think of it as a 
dream inspired from above, 
whence dreams have come 
which have had most wonder- 
ful history-making fulfilment. 
For the rest I cannot admit 
that they are well founded, or 
that the utterance of them is 
wise. How can praying men 
who believe in the power of 
God speak thus? How can 
men speak thus who know the 
duty of the Churches, and 
believe that the Most High 
is working to aid them in its 
fulfilment ? 

Reconstruction, union, com- 
bination, co - operation — these 
are the words in use on the 
other side. At this point I 
shall do no more than set aside 
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co-operation as being already 
attained, and as being far short 
of that which is demanded; 
and I shall address myself to 
considerations which seem to 
be forced upon us by recent 
and present facts. 

It ought not to be imagined 
that troublous circumstances, 
or troubled feelings, make 
Christian men less alive to any 
duty. They rather awaken a 
sense of duty, and bring 
neglected duties to the front. 
Trouble is upon us all; and it 
is not when men have got 
through affliction, but while 
they are still in it, that they 
resolve to amend their ways. 

Our Churches by their high- 
est courts had declared the 
importance of union and their 
desire for it. Conferences had 
made persistent attempts to 
advance it. For years no 
person speaking in public had 
expressed a wish for union 
without the prompt response 
of hearty applause. Go where 
you would, and, if there was 
any intelligent interest in such 
things, you found the prevail- 
ing mood to be strongly in 
favour of union. And yet 
affairs were rather going from 
bad to worse. We were at 
any rate moving along as com- 
placently as if all was well. 
But at last the Almighty has 
interposed with a catastrophe 
which may well have shaken 
us out of our composure, and 
which has peremptorily called 
upon us to give ear to Him. 
One immediate effect has been 
that from the great mass of 
the Christian people of the 
land a cry has arisen for union. 
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They are ashamed, they are 
distressed, they are indignant 
because of our divisions (for 
which they see no sufficient 
cause), and the disastrous effects 
of them on religion, which are 
plainly seen by any who have 
eyes to see. I venture to say 
that the present crisis brings 
home the duty of action more 
impressively than it has come 
to us for years—brings it with 
a force that constitutes a call 
from our Master. The par- 
ticular course to be taken may 
not be clearer, but the duty is 
more imperative, and He can 
open and show the way. 

We have grown up amid our 
divisions, and are so used to 
them that their real character, 
in the light of reason and 
Christianity, is not seen and 
felt in ordinary circumstances. 
The present extraordinary con- 
ditions should rouse us to the 
reality. Our divisions have 
had an increasingly bad effect 
on multitudes of the people; 
the present extreme and pain- 
ful outcome of them is extend- 
ing and intensifying that evil. 
Young men who will soon 
be in charge, and the younger 
part of the present. genera- 
tion, look upon the osten- 
sible causes of the divisions 
with a very different eye, and 
estimate them by very differ- 
ent standards, from those of 
earlier days; and Churches, 
harping upon them still, are 
rapidly losing the confidence 
and falling in the estimation 
of many classes. It is im- 
possible to believe that the 
Great Ruler of this world’s 
affairs would have allowed an 
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event of such a character and 
magnitude as has taken place 
to come upon the Churches 
except for some great purpose ; 
and it would seem to be in 
the line of a great purpose 
that the Churches should all 
be awakened to look not only 
on their own things, but on 
the things of others also, and 
to attempt something which 
would raise the whole of them, 
and Christianity itself, in the 
esteem of all men, and would be 
to the glory of their Master. 
Bodies generally, and, above 
all, Churches, when they have 
long held some principle in a 
framework or setting of their 
own, come to regard its very 
existence as bound up with 
that particular setting, and to 
imagine that, if the setting be 
removed, the principle must go 
with it. We must all get rid 
of this most obstructive mis- 
conception. The thought has 
long hung about my mind,—I 
expressed it from the chair in 
1897,— Does our great Head 
Himself attach to such things 
as keep us apart and form the 
subject of clamour and the 
cause of anger—does He at- 
tach to them the same im- 
portance as is attached to 
them by the Churches? I do 
not believe it. If I could, I 
should have to reconsider, if 
not to discard, my views of 
religion—as so many from sim- 
ilar causes are driven by the 
Churches to do. It is pitiful 
to find that when a speaker 
suggests that something pecu- 
liar to his own Church might 
be dropped, for the sake of 
something greater and better, 
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many of the hearers will cry 
out as if he had touched the 
apple of their eye or pricked 
them in the heart. 

In the General Assembly, a 
year or two ago, I took occa- 
sion to say that I hoped the 
time was not distant when 
all the Churches together— 
the nation—would go to Par- 
liament for a great, patriotic, 
statesmanlike measure. I am 
of that mind more than ever 
now. But that will take 
longer time to prepare than 
the Churches dare continue in 
their present relations. We 
can, however, meantime with 
very little delay have at least 
combination, and ought to have 
it. I believe that opportunity 
and a loud call have been pre- 
sented to us, and that we all 
are face to face with a great 
responsibility ; and that if it is 
neglected we all must suffer, 
and this along with the cause 
we ought to live for. 

By combination I mean that 
which shall be as real and 
practical and one - aimed as 
that which in the commercial 
world is called a “combine” 
—an active, forceful, conjoint 
propelling power in the King’s 
business, “‘ hastened and pressed 
on by the King’s command- 
ment.” 

I shall mention but one 
specimen of what a real God- 
fearing combination would do. 
Here is a country parish hav- 
ing a population of 425 and 
two fully equipped churches 
within 300 yards of each other, 
and another of 779 inhabitants, 
with three churches within fifty 
yards of each other. There are 
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hundreds of such cases. Com- 
bination would set to work to 
remove such flagrant exhi- 
bitions of opposition or di- 
vision, and save men and 
money for work that is im- 
perative. The Churches would 
speak to their congregations, 
as before their Lord, of the 
high spiritual motives by 
which we must all be con- 
strained. We make no re- 
flection on those at whose 
instance churches were multi- 
plied. They did what they 
believed to be their duty in 
their day. It is for us to 
learn and to do what is our 
duty at the present day. To 
have built those churches might 
be praiseworthy, while to con- 
tinue them all now may be 
unjustifiable and even scan- 
dalous. This is the light in 
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which most people now see 
the matter. The recent dis- 
aster might well be thought 
of as giving a lesson specially 
on this point. And if com- 
bination would accomplish the 
desired end with churches 
already in existence, much 
more would it prevent the 
erection of new rival churches, 
Divinity Halls, and the like. 
No language can express the 
sinking of heart with which 
good men regard the very 
possibility of such erections. 
We but instance these things. 
Combination would do many 
and great things besides. Of 
course, even combination has 
its difficulties, as every enter- 
prise of any worth has, but 
none that may not be over- 
come by capable and good men 
and the powers that be. 
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f1rstory of the E:xpedition of Captains Lewis and Clark 


1S04-5-6 











Reprinted from the Edition of 1814. With an Introduction by James K. Hosmer, LL. D., an ana- 
lytical Index, photogravure portraits, and maps. 


This edition of the famous Do aay has been prepared to meet the urgent need for a standard, popular edition, 
something that has not been available for years. 


“‘We have nothing but praise for this clear and handsome reprint.”—The Nation. 
x — Le several new editions of this va‘uable narrative, this is by far the best and most complete.”—Minneap- 
olis Journal. 
“The most complete and satisfactory edition of this classic that has come to our notice.”—San Francisco Chronicle. 
In two square octavo volumes, 1083 pages, boxed, $5.00 net. 
Large-paper edition (limited) on Brown’s hand-made paper, portraits on Japan, boxed, $15.00 net. 








A. C. McCLURG & CO., PUBLISHERS, CHICAGO 
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BOOKS 
OF VALUE 


THE LACE BOOK 
By N. HUDSON MOORE 


For lovers and owners of lace. The lace of each country 
is considered separately, and each variety is described. 

The finest laces are shown in 70 engravings, in duo- 
tint, of specimen pieces and of portraits by masters of the 
different periods. Under each portrait is given the variety 
of lace it illustrates. The illustrations make the book a 
veritable work of art. With ornamental border, initials, 


etc. . 
qto, beautifully decorated and painted, cloth, richly orna- 
mented, net $5.00, postpaid $5.30. 


PHYSIOLOCICAL ECONOMY IN 
NUTRITION 


By PROFESSOR RUSSELL H. CHITTENDEN, 
SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


A wonderful revelation of the real dietary needs of man. 

A concise account of the scientific experiments carried 
on at New Haven in a study of the food requirements 
necessary to meet the true phgeiclogical needs of the body 
under different conditions of life and activity. é 

A notable feature of the book is 16 half-tone illustrations 
showing athletes and soldiers who were subjects of these 
experiments and should, according to ordinary theories, 
have been half starved. Lg 

Primarily a scientific treatise, it is full of valuable sug- 
gestions and information for the lay reader. 

8vo, cloth, net $3.00, postpaid $3.25. 


HOW TO KNOW THE STARRY 
HEAVENS 
By EDWARD IRVING 


An invitation to the Study of Suns and Worlds. 
The best written, most accurate, and best illustrated. 
popular work on astronomy. 
llustrated by colored plates and about 100 star and 
lunar charts, drawings, sketches, diagrams, and photo- 
graphic reproductions in black-and-white. 
rge 12mo, cloth, net $2.00, postpaid $2.20. 





IMPORTED AMERICANS 
) By BROUGHTON BRANDENBURG 
The first intelligent attempt at a human understanding 


of the question of European immigration to America. 
Mr. and Mrs. Brandenburg crossed the ocean twice in the 





steerage. What they saw is told in a simple, direct man- 
ner. Guemerous incidents, entertaining stories, and many 
illustrations from remarkable photographs illuminate the 
swiftly moving narrative. : 

8vo, cloth, net $1.60, postpaid $1.75. 


THE CAPTAINS AND THE KINCS 
By HENRY HAYNIE 


In this interesting work the reader will find himself in 
the very presence, as it were, of emperors, kings, queens, 
and princes, of savants and distinguished people of all 
sorts. 

Mr. Haynie’s purpose in describing the many eminent 
personages he has met is to show their leading charac- 
teristics, their human side as well as their official or public 





é. 
8vo, cloth, fully illustrated, net $1.60, postpaid $1.75. 














BOOKS 
OF INTEREST 


THE ORIENTAL RUC BOOK 
By MARY CHURCHILL RIPLEY 


The most complete and fully illustrated work on the 
-_—. With important new features. J 
eals with rugs as they are found to-day in modern 
homes, and offers a definite method of study that will fur- 
nish the rug-lover with a simple system enabling him to 
classify individual possessions. The evolution from nat- 
ural to conventional design is pointed out, and classified 


illustrations are given of the great styles and periods in 


art. 

Fhe 8 illustrations in color and over 150 in black-and- 
white. , 

Large 12mo, cloth, net $3.00, postpaid $3.20. 


SAINTS AND FESTIVALS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
By H. POMEROY BREWSTER 


A unique book on the Saints and Festivals of the Chris- 
tian Church, prepared by a hagiologist after many years 
of arduous study. ~ 

Practically a “Year Book,” it is unlike any books of a 
similar character, since it has the hearty approva} of the 
clergy of all branches of the Church. It gives in clear, 
terse terms the history of the origin, growth, and, in some 
cases, decadence of the varied Feasts, Fasts, and Festivals 
of the Church. ith exhaustive and valuable indexes. 

Large 12mo, cloth, with numerous illustrations in the 
text, net $2.00, postpaid $2.20. 


FLOWER FABLES AND FANCIES 
By N. HUDSON MooRE 


A thousand charming fancies and conceits linger around 
the rose, the lily, the violet, and other a owers. 

Many of these fables and fancies have been gathered in 
this book, which ts addressed to all who love flowers. 

12mo, cloth, with the text printed within floral borders 
in tints, and 48 illustrations in black-and-white. Net $1.60, 
postpaid $1.75. 


COOD FICTION AND HUMOR 


A CHICAGO PRINCESS. By Robert Barr. A charac- 
teristic, breezy, and humorous romance of an over-rich 
Chicago girl with a craze for titled personages. 12mo, 
cloth, with illustrations in color, $1.50. 


THE QUEEN’S ADVOCATE. By Arthur W. Marchmont. 
A story of adventure in the Balkans, with an American 
for a hero. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 


A JAPANESE ROMANCE. The third of the successful 
Japanese series of novels by Clive Holland. Over 70,000 
copies of ‘““Mousmé” and “My Japanese Wife” have been 
sold. 12mo, cloth, illustrated in color, $1.50. 


AMERICAN WIVES AND OTHERS. By Jerome K. 
Jerome, the author of “‘The Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fel- 
low,” etc. 12mo, cloth, profusely illustrated, $1.50. 


STRENUOUS ANIMALS. By Edwin J. Webster. A 
book of humor in an entirely new vein. Stories of animals 

engaged in helping their masters, either accidentally or as 

3 result of training. Profusely illustrated, 12mo, cloth, 
1.00. 


MAMMY ’MONGST THE WILD NATIONS OF EUROPE, 
By Ruthella Mory Bibbins. Equipped with the wisdom of 
her two classics, the Bible and Mother Goose, this old Vir- 
ginia darky visits Europe and compares the Old World 
with the New in a shrewd dictum that is as refreshing as 
it is original. 12mo, cloth, with eight illustrations, $1.25. 

-« @h@ 





FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 





An Illustrated Catalogue sent free to any address on application 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, 5 & 7 EAST 16th St., NEW YORK 


























Used Round the World 


Walter Baker & G0's 


RATIONAL TREATMENT 


of 
Stomach Diseases 


Means: 


Discard Injurious Drugs, 


Glycozone 


A Harmless, Powerful 
Germicide. 
Endorsed by the Medical Profession. 
Send twenty-five cents to pay 
postage on Free Trial Bottle. 
Sold by leading druggists. Not 
genuine without my signature: 


Of Chetan 


y63 Prince St., New York. 


| Write for free booklet on Rational Treat- 
ment of Disease. 


The leader for 
124 years. 


LOOK FOR THIS 
TRADE MARK 


GET IT! 
Walter Baker & Co.** 


Established 1780. | Dorchester, Mass. 


43 HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
EUROPE AND AMERICA 

















OUTHERN RAILWAY 


To the Principal ~_Cities,and Resorts 


SOUTH 
SOUTHWEST 
SOUTHEAST 


CUBA ,TEXAS 


4 THROUGH TRAINS DAILY 


FROM NEW YORK 
HIGH CLASS DINING AND SLEEPING CAR SERVICE 


New York Office 271 and 1185 Broadway: ALEX. S. THWEATT, Eastern Passenger Agent. 
S. H. HARDWICK, Passenger Traffic Manager, Washington, D.C. W.H. TAYI.OE, General Passenger Agent. 




















Den Clocks 








1 OF 16 PATTERNS 


If you are interested send for booklet 


I GOOG Established in 1851 Z== 








Willard Clock Co. 


11 S. HAMILTON ST. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 









SC 


PIANOS 








"T HEY mark the stage of perfection 

reached in the scientific develop- 
ment of piano building, and are today 
recognized as 


The Modern Measure 
of Piano Quality 


By our easy payment plan, every family in mod- 
erate circumstances can own a VOSE piano. 
We allow a liberal price for old instruments in 
exchange, and deliver the piano in your house 
free of expense. ; You can deal 
with us at a distant point the same as in Boston, 


Send for catalogue and full information 


vose &6 SONS 


Piano Co. SS Boziston, St 
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PROVIDENT 


LIFE]|*AND |TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 








Insurance in Force $159,550,000. 
51,150,000. 
. 6,650,000. 


Assets ... over 


Surplus 





claims to be unexcelled. 





HE true objective in the man- 
agement of a Life Insurance 
Company is two-fold: First, 

to maintain perfect security; and 
second, while respecting the rights 
of every policy holder, to reduce 
the cost of insurance. Judged by 
this standard, the PROVIDENT 





+ cd 
If You Are Prudent 


Why not be insured, and save 
money at the same time? Our 
new policy on the endowment plan 
is the best insurance contract is- 
sued, and is meeting with great 
favor. Our booklet, ‘‘How and 
Why,’’ sent free on request, you 
will find interesting and perhaps 
instructive. 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co, 


921-5 CHESTNUT ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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RILEY b: 
CHILD-RHYMES | 
¥ vt ¥ | 


HGDSIER PICTURES 


THE DEER CREEK EDITION OF 
THE POEMS OF 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


Profusely illustrated 


In three beautiful volumes, entitled Child Rhymes, Love Lyrics and Farm Rhymes, 
have been collected all of the favorites of Mr. Riley’ poems. Over one hundred poems 
are in the set and the illustrations number over two hundred. The beoks are printed on 
heavy plate paper and are bound in silk-finished cloth stamped with gold. 

The price of this set is $4.00 


THE READER MAGAZINE 


An illustrated monthly that is really worth while 


Tue Reaper Macazine is for every magazine reader who wants the best in every 
line. A modern monthly for the discriminating American, it is good to look at, good 
to handle and good to read. It contains fiction by the best writers. Brilliant special 
articles on the political, business and social events of national importance. Artistic 
illustrations. Portraits of men and women who are doing things. Attractively dec- 
orated inserts in color. The best short stories published. 

It is a magazine that concerns itself with vital problems of national interest; that 
is charmingly illustrated but is not merely a picture book; and that, after covering 
the general field, adds to itself another magazine—a magazine of books and their 
authors, of criticisms, review, suggestion and news. 

The subscription price is $3.00 a year 


A REMARKABLE OFFER 


$7.00 for $4.00 


To introduce this magazine to the thousands of readers who should be subscribers we 
will send The Deer Creek edition of James Whitcomb Riley ($4.00) and the Reaper 
Macazixe for an entire year ($3.00) all for $4.00. 

You should send your order at once, as this offer will be made for a limited time only. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers, INDIANAPOLIS, U. S. A. 


























Photo, by Adelaide Hanscom, San Francisco 


COMMENCING IN THE DECEMBER. ISSUE, 


JOAQUIN MILLER 


CONTRIBUTES A NEW SERIAL TO 


THE ARENA 


ENTITLED 


“THE BUILDING OF THE 
CITY BEAUTIFUL” 





ORDER THROUGH YOUR NEWSDEALER 


(‘‘ The Arena” is a Net Magazine, $2.50 a year to all alike] 








68% ALBERT BRANDT: PUBLISHER 


TRENTON,N.J. & BOSTON, MASS. 























“NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


ano AgrER 


THE LEADING REVIEWS 


The most conspicuous living writers; the most helpful subjects ; the most notable 
discussions of current events and thought; the most timely publication ; the most skilful 
editing ; and sold in America at nearly the half price charged in Eng'and. 





Nineteenth Century 
and After. 


‘* Foramplitude, variety, and strength of con- 
tents it may be fairly called foremost, and 


Fortnightly Review. 

‘*Fullofreadablearticles ’ Living Church. 
‘*Cosmopolitan in its view and grasp.’’— 
Zion's Herald ‘ Thorough discussions of 





regardedas a model in its way.” —Literary 
World. 





great political and social questions.” — 7he 


New Unity. 








Contemporary Review. 
‘*The names many of its contributors form 
a constellation of eminence "—Review of 


Westminster Review. 


*¢ Discusses questions of world-interest in a 


‘liberal and instructive manner.” — Weekly 


Reviews. Witness. 








Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
The English family magazine; a bright, cheerful entertaining monthly visitor, full 
of good stories, entertaining essays, and trenchent criticism; a magazine for the home. 
‘‘Survives in undiminished vigor after a career of unexampled splendor.’’—7he 
Bookman. 








Edinburgh Review. 


The rival of *‘ The Qu irterly.” 
freshing when magazines are changing to 
turn again to the ‘Old Quarterly ’.”—Can- 


Quarterly Review. 


‘*The bulwark of conservative opinion. 

** Veritably a condensed library with varied 
and attractive articles.” — Philadelphia 
Press. ada Presbyterian. 


‘*It is re- 


’ 99 








SPECIMEN COPIES FREE FOR THE ASKING. 





NINETEENTH CENTURY. CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, WFSTMINSTER 
REVIEW, each $4.0 per year; any two, $8 50; any three. $12 00; all four $1600; single copies 
40 cents. EDINBURGH REVIEW, QUARTEKLY REVIEW, each $4 00 per year; the two, $7 50; single 
copies $1.25. BLACKW0oD'’s MAGAZINE, $3 00 per year; single copies, 3v cents; With one quar- 
terly, $6 50; with two, $10.00. 








LEONARD SCOTT renee eene FTO COMPANY 
7 and g Warren Street. New York 


























=Compendium of Drawing 
mg. A COMPLETE CYCLOPEDIA 


For the Library, the Shop, the Student 









900 Pages-1000 Illustrations, Folding Plates, etc. 
SENT 


FREE 


FOR EXAMINATION 









Size of page, 8 x 10 Inches 








gta heap price $10.00 reduced nearly one-half in 
order to introduce the work. No more comprehensive treatise 
on drawing ever published. $25.00 would not buy separate volumes 
covering the subjects. Practical test questions combine the advantages 
of a text book with a Cyclopedia of Drawing. 










CHARLES EVELETH, Boston, Mass., says: ‘‘ In the ‘Compendium of Drawing’ you certainly 
have given large value for the money. Volume I is exceedingly well arranged : the subjects 
are well chosen, and they cover the ground thoroughly. I have read and re-read the articles 
on ‘ Machine Design’ and ‘ Working Drawings’ in Volume II. In them the beginner as well 
as the advanced draftsman will find much food for thought. Any man interested in work 
connected with Drawing ought to have both volumes near at hand.”’ 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


NOT GOOD AFTER FEBRUARY Ist , 


BOTH VOLUMES sent free on approval (express prepaid). Keep them five days 
If satisfactory send $1.00 and $1,00 per month for five months thereafter. 
Otherwise notify us and we will transfer them absolutely free. 




















LIST OF,AUTHORS AND SUBJECTS 
4 "PART I 
PROF. E. KENISON, Mass. Institute of bege ge - » Mechanical Drawing 
PROF. H. W. GARDNER, Mass. Institute of Technology, Shades and ShadoMs 
tow = A. GREGG, Mass. Institute of Technology, Rendering in Pen and Ink 
ROF. SF 


H. LAWRENCE, Mass. Institute of Technology, Perspective Drawing 
FRANK CHATEAU BROWN, Arch., Boston . . . . . Arch. Lettering 


PART II 
PROF. W. H. JAMES, Mass. Institute of Technology, Working Drawings 
" - ” - S tees adenton 
PROF. C. L. GRIFFIN, formerly Pa. State College, . Machine Design 
WM. NEUBECKER, N. Y. Trade School, Sheet Metal Pattern Drafting 
“ a Se eomce Tinsmithing 


Cut out coupon and return to us at once. It has value to you 





American School of Correspondence 
at ARMOUR INSTITUTE of TECHNOLOGY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 




















A LEADING|I 





WORLD REVIEW 


———— | 


ONE DOLLAR 
A YEAR 


TEN CENTS 
A COPY 


Over roo 
Lllustrations 


is not simply a chronicle of events or a summary of other publications. 
information at first hand and is always up-to-date. 








THE WORLD 
TO-DAY 








A SAMPLE COVER DESIGN 


THEWORLDTO-DAY 


met with remarkable success and has an individuality of its own. 


A $3.00 
MAGAZINE 
FOR BUT $1.00 


A YEAR 


128 Pages 


Monthly 


It obtains its 
It embodies a new idea that has 


THE WoRLD To-Day contains in each issue vigorous editorials upon persons, opinions 


and events. 


It also contains articles from the foremost men and women of the day upon 


an astonishingly wide range of subjects of current interest. The Calendar of the month, 


Biographies of noted men and women, Book Reviews and Cumulative Index in each 
issue, are features that appeal to people who wish to keep in touch with the world’s 


progress and have not time for extensive reading. 


treating of the realities of life that is sold at a popular price. 


It is the only magazine published 


In point of presswork, illustrations (many in colors), range of subjects and general 
attractiveness it is unequaled by any other magazine. 


Fact is more interesting than fiction when presented right 
The only magazine of its class at ONE DOLLAR per year 


SUBSCRIBE NOW. 


SAMPLE COPY TEN CENTS 





THE WORLD TO-DAY CO., 1140, 67 Wasasu Ave., Cuicaco 
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Love’s Labour’s Lost 


The Variorum Edition of Shakespeare’s Plays 
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The True 
Henry 
Clay 


By JOSEPH M. 
ROGERS 


With 24 illustrations, most 
of them from photographs 
made especially for the 
work, 


Cloth, $2.00, net 
Half morocco, $5.00, net 
Postage, 14 cents extra 


¥ 


Is the most recent addition 
to the ‘‘ True Biographies” 
which have won popular- 
ity by their presentation of 
great Americans in an in- 
timate and yet dignified 
manner. Mr. Rogers was 
born and reared in the 
Clay country, and had ac- 
cess to Clay’s personal 
papers in the possession of 
Clay’s family and friends. 





J.B. 
LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY 


Publishers 
Philadelphia 


Large 8vo. 
Half morocco. 


By HORACE HOWARD FURNESS 


The new volume in this most scholarly of all editions. 
Cloth. Gilt top, $4.00, net 


Gilt top, $5.00, net. Postage extra 





By C. H. COCHRANE 


Over 400 illustrations. 12mo. 


By W. DAVENPORT ADAMS 


ready. 


Ivan the Terrible 


Diseases of Society 


$3.00, net. 


Business 
By L. de V. MATTHEWMAN 


A book of epigrams, by the 
author of ‘Cran isms.”” Fifty 
full-page drawings and many 
omalier sketches by Tom 
Fleming. 


1z2mo. Decorated Cloth 
Postpaid, $1.07 


Illustrated. 
$1.00, net. 


To be complete in two 8vo volumes of over 600 pages each, 
$3.00, net, per vol. 


Modern Industrial Progress 


Covers the whole field of industrial progress. 
‘Decorated Cloth, $3.00, net. 


Postage extra 


A Dictionary of the Drama 


A guide to the plays, playwrights, players, and play-houses of the United 
Kingdom and America, from the earliest times to the present. 


By K. WALISZEWSKI 


The history of the great Founder of the Russian Power. 


Translated from the French by Lady Mary Loyd. 


8vo. Cloth. $3.50, net 


By G. FRANK LYDSTON, M.D. 


The most direct, forceful, and out-spoken study of social conditions in this 
country which has yet been put into print. 


Profusely illustrated with reproductions from photographs. 
Postage extra 


8vo. Cloth 


Cats by the Way 
By SARAH E. TRUEBLOOD 


‘““A very pleasantly written 
and ge eran illustrated 
book of sketches of cat char- 
acter.”"-—. ¥Y. Outlook. 


1zmo. Decorated Cloth 
Postpaid, $1.33 


Illustrated. 
$1.25, net. 


FOR LOVERS OF FINE BOOKS 





Rubens 


Translated from Dutch of Max Rooses 


This work brings together a 
collection of the most charac- 
teristic and famous paintings 
from the master’s hands. 
With nearly roo illustrations in pho- 
togravures, half-tones, and tints. 2 
vols. Half morocco, $30.00, net 





Reminiscences of Henry 
Angelo 


With sixty illustrations in 
mézzotint and photogravure, 
forty of which wil 
colors. 


be in 


2 vols. Imperial 8vo. Buckram, 
$40.00, net. Half leather, $45. 00, 
net. Also a hand-made paper edi- 
tion, $60.00, net. Limited editions 


SEND FOR OUR FREE ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY CATALOGUE 
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POPULAR MEDICINES. 


Therecan be offered no stronger 
testimony to the efficacy of a 
remedy than the fact that it is 
indorsed by physicians and pre- 
scribed by them in their practice. 

Among the remedies that have 
won this enviable distinction are 
Hydrozoneand Glycozone. These 
splendid germicides have the ad- 
vantage of being absolutely harm- 
less to the patient, while their 
healing properties are wonderful 
in the treatment of Eczema, Sore 
Throat, Gastritis and other skin, 
stomach and throat diseases 
caused by germs. 











THE 














Reprinted from the Quarterly Review 
Pp. 78 with Photograph, Cloth 


HIS valuable study of Queen Victoria 
attributed to Edmund Gosse, but 
published anonymously, is one of the 
most intimate sketches of the great Queen 
that has appeared in print. It contains 
details of her life not before printed and 
is a most careful and scholarly estimate 
of her character. 


PRICE POSTPAID, 50c. 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO. 


7 & 9 WARREN ST. 














Architectural Record Magazine 


J44 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK 


The publishing department of the ARCHITECTURAL RECORD announces the 


following list of architectural works : 


Stately Homes in America 


By HARRY W. DESMOND and HERBERT D. CROLY 
Size 8% x 10% inches. 532 pp., gilt top, cloth binding, fully illustrated. 


Price, $7.50. 


This work illustrates the development of fine residences built in this country from the Colonial 
period to date. Many fine homes are pictured for the first time—the great Vanderbilt mansions and 
others of that class. The text is a serious attempt to explain social and economic conditions and the 
architectural developments which have produced these sumptuous buildings. 


Principles of City Land Values 


By RICHARD M. HURD, President of the Lawyers’ Mortgage Insurance Co, of New York City 


Size 6 x 9% inches. 160 pp., bound in cloth, fully illustrated. Price, $1.50. Postage, 15 cents. 


This is the first book written on this most important subject. As the title indicates, it deals with 
the fundamental influences which determine urban values. The position which the author occupies 
has given him unusual facilities for collecting and classifying the necessary data. 
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The Real Estate 
Trust Company 


# OF PHILADELPHIA 
S. E. Corner Chestnut and Broad Streets 


Full-Paid Capital, y 
Surplus and Profits, Wie aca N So 








$1,500,000 
3,400,000 


Receives Deposits of Money payable by check, and 
allows Interest thereon. . Collects Interest, Dividends, 
and Income of all kinds whatsoever. 

Receives for safe keeping securities and other valu- 
ables, and rents Safe Deposit Boxes in Burglar-proof 
Vaults. Buys, sells, and leases Real Estate in Phila- 
delphia and its vicinity. Assumes general charge and 
management of Real and Personal Estates. 

Executes Trusts of every description under the ap- 
pointment of Courts, Corporations and Individuals, 
Acts as. Registrar or Transfer Agent for Corporations 
and as Trustee under Corporation Mortgages. Re- 
'ecives Wills for safe keeping without charge. 


FRANK K. HIPPLE, President. 
SAMUEL F. HOUSTON, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM F. NORTH, Treasurer. 
WILLIAM R. PHILLER, Secretary. 
THOMAS B. PROSSER, Real Estate Officer. 
ROBERT D. GHRISKEY, Cashier. 
M. S. COLLINGWOOD, Asst. Treasurer. 
ROLAND L. TAYLOR, Asst. Secretary. 


DIRECTORS 


Epwarp P. Borpen, 
Witiram A. Patton, 
S. Wetr MitcuHe tt, M. D., 
Samuet F. Houston, 
Bayarp Henry, 
Frank C. Roserts. 


Franx K. Hrppre, 
Joun F. Betz, 
R. Dare Benson, 
Josern DeF. Junxrn, 
Witii1am _W. Porter, 
Joun H. Conversez, 





When you were engaged 


THE YOUNG LADY RECEIVED A BOX OF 


ALMOST DAILY - 


HOW OFTEN DOES 
YOUR WIFE NOW RECEIVE 
A BOX OF THESE 
DELICIOUS CONFECTIONS? 
REPENT - AND MAIL YOUR 
ORDERS, AT SHORT INTERVALS, TO 


7 


'e $63 BROADWAY 
Suteey ube 508 FIFTH Avenue) NEW YORK 


SEVENTEEN OTHER STORES & SALESAGENTS EVERYWHERE. 
CANDIES SENT ANYWHERE BY MAIL & EXPRESS. 


If not handled by your grocer send his name on Postal to us 
at863 Broadway, WN. Y., asking for free sample and booklet. 








Are you disturbed at night and broken of your rest by a sick child suffering and 
crying with the excruciating pain of Cutting Teeth? If so, go 
at once and get a bottle of 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


It will relieve the poor little sufferer immediately—depend upon it; there is no mis- 
take about it. There is not a mother on earth who has ever used it who will not tell 
you at once that it will regulate the bowels, and give rest to the mother and relief 


and health to the child, operating like magic. 


Pleasant to the taste, and is the 


prescription of one of the oldest and best female physicians and nurses in the 


United States. Sold everywhere. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 

















